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Ghe INTERNATIONAL 
Cyclopedia @ Year Books 


OR all classes of readers, and for office and school use 








this is a practical convenient up-to-date reference work. 
It treats satisfactorily every subject whose importance entitles 
We tak it to a place there, gives information from the earliest period 
i es - to the present year, and embraces every branch of knowledge. 
Cyclopedias The facts are easily accessible, concise, yet comprehensive, 
in exch well arranged, accurate, unprejudiced, international, and up- 
_—— to-date. The hunting has been done, and here is the wheat 
winnowed from the chaff. It is just the work required by the 
If yours is student, the professional man, the busy merchant, the public 
unsatisfactory speaker, the schoolboy or girl. It has been officially adopted 
allow us to for use in the public schools of New York, Boston, Chicago, 
pein and Philadelphia. 
“ We findthe INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA invaluabl d dail 
quotations. reference.”——GUAS. I SKINNER, State Superintendent Public Instruction. Albany, WV. Y. 
ITISA LIBRARY INITSELF. 17 ROYAL VOLVMES. 
The whole set delivered at once on small Aang oie 


& payments. Write for terms and sample pages. 


DODD, MEAD @ CO., Publishers, NEW YORK---CHICAGO. 











“The best work of its kind extant”—GEN. LEW WALLACE. 








Hundreds of writers are earning money with 
their pens. Why not take up the work yourself 
and earn money ? Send two cent stam» for our 
Prospectus containing helpful suggestions to 
— writers and valuable inf: rmation ec oncern- 

ng story writing. We have something of special 
interest to say to writers whether they write 
essays at school, stories, or hooks. 


Be a Writer 

















Writer’s Aid Association, 150 B Nassau St. NY. City 
$5.00 iin: FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


COLD, SILVER, NICKEL AND METAL PLATING. NEW, QUICK PROCESS. 
ME. REED MADE 988 FIRST & DAYS. “Mr. Cox writes: Get all Tean do Plate 80 

setsa ‘Soo Elegant busines Mr. Woodward earns $170 a mon:h. geome all making money. So can you. 

a day, at home or traveling, taking 


Ladies, y cam posltiy make @5 to $15 
orders, using and —— Prof. of Gray "a Biatere Unequalied for plating watches, jewelry, tableware, 
0 e rience necessa 


oa a 5 all > can pi rranted. ry: 
TART Ye you USiNEDS We do plating ourselves. Have experience. Manu- 
- eseorar te Hy 4. ~ x reste outtits, in~luding ali tools, lathes and materials. All sizes complete. Ready for 


« meen 
we TEACH et U the fersaulns trade secrets, . Fall imposst 
| OUR see fs DIPPING P P eee ee "hones ote, CREE... any ~y 4 moned ~~ 


‘Tor out inant ay vy Chg genre ay bv Treaty to aie, Thick plate every time. Suacen 5 te 10 years. 
ecen ware No grinding or work necessary. 
AND FOR PLATING 18 ENORMOUS. Cece Tami ee eee: ere ine Or 

plated insiead of buying new. It's cheaper and beiter. You will not need to canvass. Our agents 
ave all the work they can do. People bring it. You can hire boys cheap to do your plating. the same as 
we, and solicitors to eather work for a sma’! rer cent. R-plating is honest and | rs al- 
| ways delighted. WE. ARE AN OLD pnt Gy mee vy A FIRM. Been in business tor 3 years. Know 

\ What is A eT r customers have the benefit of our oe 
enn RE RESPONSIBLE ond Guarantee Evers vy na, Bens er, here is . chance of a life- Haas 
go in ness for * = 
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GRAY & CO., F PLATING | WORKS, 240 MIAMI BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Deaf persons }{ 
are invited to write for description of H// 
THE MORLEY EAR-DRUM 


—the newest relief for deafness. 
Has no mame contains no rubber, metal nor 





BEST IMPORTED at almost 
HALF PRICES. 
Japans, Young Hysons, 


16th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 








CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 











P. 0. Box 290 


TEAS & COFFEES. 


Gunpowders, English 


Rroisiole Rotally different from any othes Breasts Souchoner Congons, eam 4 to x Rr 
THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. R, VERY BEST ROASTED COFFEES from.. 19¢ to 29c re 


The Goods are sold on their merits. NO PRESENTS. 


- «+ « « 66 Church Street, New York. 


TOURS 


One Night to 
Denver 




















CHICAGO-UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


(CoLorapo SPECIAL leaves Chicago 10 
every morning, arriving Denver 1.20 next 
afternoon and Colorado Springs and Manitou 
same evening. No change of cars; all meals in 
dining cars. Another fast train at 10.30 p.m 
daily. All agents sell tickets via Chiiago & 
North-Western Ry. New book—Coloraao Illus- 
trated — mailed on receipt of four cents postage 
by W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 


EUROPE AND THE ORIENT. 


Will sail June 5, 1901, for the Old World, visiting 
Ireland, Scotland, England, lrance, Holland, Bel- 
zium, Germany Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Syria, Pale tine, Egypt. Accommodati.n limited— 
strictly first-class persovally conducted. Write 
at once for information to 


ELIZABETH A. 
111 North Vine Street, 














REDFORD, 
- Nashville, Tenn. 


AN IDEAL SVMMER TOUR. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY to visit Italy, Switz-r- 
land, Austria, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France and 
England, with Select, Limited Parts, under Ex- 
perienced Management. and at Moderate Cost, 
leaving New York April 27, 1901. For itinerary contain- 
ing full particulars and references, address CHARLES 
F, PECK, 473 West 150.h St_eet, New York. 


Rebate se: ured last year he 


one p tron.) $5.00 fora name if secured for our Tours. 
Send list of traveling fr ends to C. W. WILLIAMS, Sec’y, 
81 Ashland Boul., Chicago. Naylor’s Co-operati.e Tuurs 


iy EUROPEAN, TOURS. 
Paves Terms reasonable. 


and MEDITERRANEAN. Select parties. 
DR. & MRS. H. 8. PAINE, Gl ns Falls, N. Y. 








Special Rynactional Advan- 
tages. nefi. ial ony 
erative Ee ote ($100 








Conducted by 





Clark’s $250 Excursion to Enrope by sp*cially chartered 
st amer City of Rome, 8,415 tons, June 29, with attrac- 

tive $70 side trip to R: vine, Germany, Switze: land ; $100 
Italy extension. May and June excursions via Gibral- 
tar, Naples. Unequaled advan ages. .F. C. CLARK, 
111 Bro dway, New York. 





NENTRAL EUROPE & PALESTINE, visiting Gib- 
raltar, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Frauce, England, reotland, Eeyyt, Pales- 








tine, Greece. Personally cond: cted by Prof. C. Thur- 
wauger, 45 Pierce Building Bos.on. 
Self- andy. 
ag ty 


| ANCUACES; 


Cortina’s Method toomplete) 
French Spanish ete., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 
Awarded Firs Prize Columbian Expusition, 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 


PHONOGRAPH | 


wth Fei ete., on application, 


CORTINA SERIES. 


be Records, any language, 


1. Despves DE LA LLUVIA, annotated . . . . 2hec. 
2. Ex. INDIANO, Spanish and English £0c. 
3. Ex INDIANO, Spanish, annotated . 2g ae 
4. AMPARO, Nove 21, Spanish and English . . . Tic. 
5. AMPARO, Spanish ed tion, annotated . BO. 
6. Et Fina DE Norma, annotated in Englirh . Tic. 
7. MODELOs PARA CARTAS, Spanish, En lixh . 75c. 
8 Fortuna, 4stories, annotated n Engli+h 35c. 
9, TEMPRANO, ¥ Con Son. ann: t’ din English . 35c. 
1. Verpos EsPaNnoies, Eng. equivalents . 75e. 
2. Cortina’s 8p.-Eng. Dictio ary, index . 25c. 





Cat. of other text and imported Si vanish Bo ks, 


R. D. Cortina Academy of Languages, - 44 W. 34th *t., N, Y. 


LIBRARIES 


We supply Public, Private, School, College, and Club 
Libraries with all current Books promptly andcheaply. 
It is our specialty. Wedea!in nothi g¢ but books. Our 
Monthly Bulletin of all the pu! lishers’ new, note- 
worthy, and popular books mailed on application. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 
5 and 7 East 16th Street, New York. 














Readers of Taz Literary Dicust are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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A GHOICE LIST OF STANDARD WORKS 


These books are designed for popular reading, in biography, travel, hygiene, fiction, poetry, science, philosophy, 
politics, religion, and general literature, including tales, criticism, ete. The works of fiction are mostly by eminent American 
authors. The type is large and clear, and the paper good. ll the editions are handy 12mo size. 


Any of the following books will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 





A Handbook of Illustrations. Edward P.Thwing, 
M.D., Ph.D. Cloth, $1.00. 
Brimful with bright epigrams, beautiful similes, 
and elegant extracts from the literature of allages. 
—Christian Journal, Toronto. 


Wendell Phillips, The Agitator. 
tyn. Cloth, $1.50. 
It is profoundly interesting.—U. 8S. Senator Frye. 
The Drill Book in Vocal Culture. Edward P. 
Thwing, M.D., Ph.D. 16mo, paper, 25 cts. 
An invaluable treatise.— Prof. J. W. Churchill, 
Andover Theo. Sem. and Phillips Academy. 


Prayer and Its Remarkable Answers. Wm. 
M. Patton, LL.D. Paper,.50 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 
Sunrise on the Soul. Hugh Smith Carpenter, - 

D.D.- Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.25. 
Strikingly original and suggestive in.thought, and 
often surprisingly beautiful and eloquent in ex- 
pression.—The Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 
The Bible View of the Jewish Church. Howard 
Crosby, D.D. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

The Two Books of Nature and Revelation 
Collated. George D. Armstrong, D.D. Paper, 
50 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

A learned, candid, and unusually exact treatise, 
admirably clear.—Congregationalist, Boston. 
Eastern Prcverbs and Emblems. Paper, 50 

cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

The accumulated wisdom of the centuries, inter- 
esting and useful.—Journal of Education, Boston. 
Life of Cromwell. Paxton Hood. Paper, 25 

cts.; cloth, $1.00. 
Science in Short Chapters. 
Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 


H. R. Haweis. 


Carlos Mar- 


W, M. Williams. 


American Humorists. 
15 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 
Unusually entertaining from first to last.—Cincin- 
nati Commercial Gazette. 
Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers, W. E. 
Winks. Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 
A real novel and good book.—New York Herald. 
Flotsam and Jetsam. Thos. Gibson Bowles. 
Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 
His description of the sea, and life upon it, can 
not be excelled.—Interior, Chicago. 
Highways of Literature. David Pryde. Paper, 
15 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 
Of great practical use.—New York Herald. 
Colin Clout’s Calendar, Grant Allen. 
25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 
The record of a summer in the country; the or- 
chard, etc., quaint and instructive. 


Thoughts on the Relations of Employer and 
Workman. William H. Sayward. Paper, 
10 cts. 
Essays of George Eliot. 
Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 
In her essays we _ access to her deepest con- 
victions.—The Sun, New York, 
Charlotte Bronte. Laura C. Halloway. 
15 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. 
An admirable sketch of the author of ‘‘Jane Eyre.” 
Nature Studies. Prof. R. A. Proctor. Paper, 25 
cts.; cloth, $1.00. 
A series of popular scientific expositions for all 
readers, by this distinguished astronomer. 
India; What can it Teach Us? Max Miiller. 
Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, $1 00. 
Opens the door to a vast storehouse of informa- 
tion.—Interior, Chicago. 
A Winter in India. Hon. W. FE. Baxter, M.P. 
Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 
A bright, intelligent, and late account of India.— 
The Mail, Toronto. 
Historical and Other Sketches. Jas. Anthony 
Froude. Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 
A most readable and valuable collection of papers. 


Paper, 


Paper, 


Nathan Sheppard. 


Paper, 


Scottish Characteristics. Paxton Hood. Paper, 
25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

Crowded with amusing anecdotes and illustra- 

tions of ready wit, humor, and keen sarcasm.— 

Christian Intelligencer. 

Jewish Artisan Life. Franz Delitzsch, D.D. 
Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

Translated from the third revised edition. 

Scientific Sophisms. Samuel Wainwright. Paper 

25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

Illustrations and Meditations. Rev. 
Spurgeon. Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

Ful' of most striking and epigrammatic \ 

meditations, etc.—. lic Ledger, Philadelphia. 

French Celebrities. Part I. Ernest Daudet. 

Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 


Cc. H. 


Crisp, clear, and animated.—Christian States- 
man, Philadeiphia. 
By-ways of Literature. D.H. Wheeler. Paper, 


25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

This volume is rich in scholarship and suggestion. 

—Evening Transcript, Boston. 

Lite of Martin Luther. 
Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

Anattractive and readable biography.—The Critic 
New York. 

French Celebrities. Part II. 

Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

With the Poets. Canon Farrar. Paper, 25 cts.; 
cloth, $1.00. 

Canon Farrar’s Preface alone is worth the price 

of the book three times over.—Christian Intelli- 

gencer, New York, 

Life of Zwingli. Jean Grob. Paper, 25 cts.; 

cloth, $1.00. 

Decidedly the most solid and condensed life of 
the great reformer now before the English public. 
—Christian World, Dayton. 

Story ofthe Merv. Edmond O’Donovan. Paper, 
25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

One of the most interesting and attractive books 
of travel.—The Times, London. 

Mumu, and A Superfluous Man. Ivan Turge- 
nieff. Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

Two oe ey novels by the great Russian writer. 
Translated by Gersoni. 

Christianity Triumphant. John P. Newman, 
D.D. Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 75 cents, 

An overwhelming array of facts.—Christian 
Work, New York. 

The Bowsham Puzzle. John Habberton. Paper, 
25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

Realistic, full of exciting incident, thoroughly 
readable.—Evening Gazette, Boston. 

My Musical Memories. H. R. Haweis. Paper, 
25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. Presentation Edition, $1.50. 

It is full of history and art, of genius and inspir- 
ation.—The Advance, Chicago. 
Archibald Malmaison. 

Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

Terrible in its climax, dramatic in intensity.— 
The London Times. 

Memorie and Rime. Joaquin Miller. Paper, 25 
cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

In the Heart of Africa. Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

In all the literature of African travel no single 
work can be found more exciting and more instruc- 
tive than this.—Journal of Commerce, New York. 
The Clew of the Maze. Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

Paper, 15cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

**Roundabout”’ Papers, full of interesting asso- 
ciations and anecdote.—The Brooklyn Eagle. 
The Fortunes of Rachel. Edward Everett Hale. 

Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

A purely American story; original all through.— 
Journal of Commerce. 
Ten Years a Police Court Judge. Judge Wig- 


Dr. William Rein. 


Jules Claretie. 


Julian Hawthorne. 





—The Mail, Toronto. 


Chinese Gordon. Archibald Forbes. Paper, 15 
cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

General Gordon’s life is here told in a fascinating 

manner.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


Wit, Wisdom, and Philosophy. Jean Pau] 

Richter. Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 
Richter has been called an intellectual colossus, 
and moreover, he is a humorist from his inmost 
soul.—Thomas Carlyle. 


The Home in Poetry. Laura C. Halloway. 

Paper, 25 cts. ; cloth, $1.00. 

The a is happily planned and shows 

excellent judgment.—Evening Post, Hartford. 

Number One; How to Take Care of Him. 
Joseph J. Pope. Paper. 15 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

Full of instruction that is vitally important, — 

Interior, Chicago. 

Rutherford. Edgar Fawcett. 

cloth, $1.00. 


The interest from one chapter to another never 

flags—The Independent, New York. 

’49—Gold Seekers of the Sierras. Joaquin 
Miller. Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

Full of power, pathos, and humor.— Advertiser, 

Boston. 

A Yankee School Teacher. Lydia Wood Bald- 

win. Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

Old Sailor’s Yarns. Roland F., Coffin. 
15 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

They have all the flavor of the salt sea wave.— 

New York Herald. 


Life of Wycliffe. John Laird Wilson. Paper, 25 
cts.; cloth, $1.00. 


True. George Parsons Lathrop. Paper, 25 cts.; 
cloth, $1.00. 

A tale of abiding interest and much dramatic 

power.—-The Post, Washington. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. Julian Hawthorne. 
Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

Julian Hawthorne has written nothing that sur- 

passes this.— Mail and Express, New York. 


Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and 
Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson. 
cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 


Mr. Wilkinson strikes his foe with a smile and 


Paper, 25 cts.; 


Paper, 


izer. 
Paper, 15 


bow, but his rapier is sharp, both at the point and 

along the edge.— The Independent, New York. 

Aboard and Abroad. W.P. Breed. Paper, 15 
cts.; cloth, 75 cts. A book of travel. 

The Timid Brave. William Justin Harsha. 


Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

An interesting story in which the wrongs of the 

Indians are graphically portrayed. 

Destruction of Gotham. Joaquin Miller. Paper, 

25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

A graphic story showing the conflict between the 

upper and lower strata of society in New York. 

The Trial of Gideon and the Countess of Al- 
mara’s Murder. Julian Hawthorne. Paper, 
15 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

An Unfortunate Woman and Ass’ya. Two 
novels. Ivan Turgenieff. Paper, 2% cts.; 
cloth, $1.00. 

My Lodger’s Legacy. R. W. Hume. Paper, 25 
cts.; cloth, $1.0u, 

The history of a recluse, written by himself. 

Compiled and arranged by Hume. 


Leila; or The Siege of Grenada, and Ths 
Coming Race; or, New Utopia. By Ed- 
ward Bulwer (Lord Lytton). Two novels, 
Paper, 25 cts.; leatherette, 50 cts. 


Back Streets and London Slums. Frederick 
Hastings. Paper, 25 cts. 

Portraying with effective pen the slums of the 

Whitechapel district. 

The Light of the World; or, The Great Con- 
summation. By Sir Edwin Arnold (author of 
the Light of Asia), with rtrait. Paper, 50 
cts.; buckram, $1.75. Edition de Luxe, $2.50. 


It will please all readers of poetry, and fill Chris- 





little. Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 


tian souls with rapture.—New York Herald. 








| FUNK & WACNALLS 


CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 








Readers of Tue Lirrrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Everything Included—Everything High Class 


VISITING 


Italy 
France 


Switzer- 


land 


Germany 


Austria 
Holland 
Belgium 
England | 
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Literary Digest Party 
European Tour 1901 


The request for another personally conducted European 
Party to be organized exclusively from among the readers 
and friends of the LITERARY DIGEST has come from 
several directions. As announced on this page last week, 
such a party is now being organized. A splendid tour is 
announced (see last week’s announcement). The party is 
limited to LITERARY DIGEST readers and their friends. 
The utmost congeniality is thus assured. Hundreds of the 
readers of this paper who wished to join the party which 
went last year were prevented from doing so by business 
engagements, illness, etc. The present opportunity is one 
which will compensate for the disappointment then experi- 
enced. Sign and send us the inquiry blank below, and 
receive full particulars and descriptive matter. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made on entirely inclusive lines. 


There will be no extra charges for meals, traveling fees, or fees 87 Days 


for visiting sights mentioned; no fees at hotels, no fees for por- 

ters, no tips, no transfer expenses. Carriage rides are included 

in the various cities wherever mentioned in the program, and Vs 

the numerous incidental expenses which are constantly occurring our 
are foreseen and included in the program. The services of experi- 

enced conductors and business managers are also included. 


Every important detail will be carried out in a liberal and high-class Saili n 
manner, and all things necessary to the comfort of the party 
are anticipated, provided for, and included. 


This Same Tour was Taken Last Summer by a Party of 115 Persons 


Read What Members of That Party Say of Their Experience : Saturday 


MR. GEORGE ALLEN, of Philadelphia, who has crossed the Atlantic thirty times, 
and who, with eight members of his family and friends, accompanied the party of 11 
persons last year on the same tour as announced above, says: ‘‘ 1 look back upon the trip wit 
the greatest of pleasure, and when I think how carefully and minutely every little detail was carried 
out, from our start at the Reading Terminal Station until we returned to New York, the handling une 
of the baggage, the conveyances between trains, the leaving of the hotels for the different 
stations, the carriages reserved for our party on crowded trains, all was done with tact and 
precision, and without any care, responsibility or anxiety to any of the party, and this to an 
ordinary traveler is a joy and delight. It has been my lot to cross the Atlantic Ocean many 
times, but in all my experience, my trip with Henry Gaze & Sons’ party was the most enjoyable, 
and I would like to repeat it every summer. Every member of my large family party enjoyed it rave 
heartily, aud any friends of mine who should ever wish to travel abroad, I shall advise to take 7 * 
one of pa Gaze & Sons’ tours, for it is my opinion that we a much more than we ever 
expected to receive, as every day brought some new pleasure and delight.”’ 
MR. LAWRENCE 8. HOLT, Burlington, N. C., who had a party of nine, says: (North German 
** T cannot let another day pass without writing you in behalf of myself and family. We all Lloyd) 
agree that the trip was most delightfully planned. and every detail of the itinerary was carried 
out to our entire satisfaction, ond we hope that it will again be our good fortune to accompany 
you on another tour as charming and as well arranged.”’ 


MR, W. J. SMITH, of Hammonton, N. J., on behalf of himself and eight other 
members of his family and friends, says: | “I feel it a duty as well asa pleasure to O a Nn- 
write a few lines expressing the gratification received in our European trip last Summer. 

The well-planned route and the carrying out of every detail was more than reer and 
the more I think of it, the more I appreciate the foresight in arranging the tour, and hope 
we shall have the pleasure of enjoying another at some future time.” 
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CAN YOU GO TO EUROPE THIS YEAR? 


The party of LITERARY DIGEST readers now being organized for a per- 
sonally conducted tour through Europe this summer'affords an attractive 
opportunity for all who contemplate a trip abroad. Freedom from care, 
saving of expense, and congenial companions are to be gained by joining 
this party. See the announcement on the opposite page, and read what is 
said by those who took the same tour last summer under the same man- 
agement. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A $1,500,000,000 CONGRESS. 


HE Fifty-sixth Congress, which appropriated $710,000,000 
during its first session, seems likely to appropriate nearly 
$800,000,000 more during the session that is now closing; and 
the party leaders, in Congress and in the press, are showing 
signs of alarm. In a recent debate in the Senate Mr. Allison 
(Rep.), chairman of the committee on appropriations, remarked 
that “in round numbers, the appropriations for the next fiscal 
year will be probably from $760, 000,000 to $780,000,000,” and the 
following colloquy ensued : 


MR. HALE (another Republican member of the committee on appropria- 
tions): “We have not found any place yet where we could cut off any- 
thing. The tide, immensely swollen heretofore, is more swollen and more 
turbid.” 

MR. SPOONER (Rep.): “And still rising.” 

MR. HALE: “And still rising.” 

MR. ALLISON: “And rapidly rising.” 

Mr. HALE: “And rapidly rising. The country knows nothing about it.” 
MR. COCKRELL (a Democratic member of the committee) : “Going into a 
urrent, in other words.” 

MR’ HALE: “We were shocked at the idea of a billion-dollar Congress, 
wand before we know it we will havea billion-dollar session... . It ought 

to be known and appreciated that we are going onin a way that the mili- 

tary budget of this country will be nearly $400,000,00o—about twice that of 

any great European power.” 


ie} 


The New York Press, a strongly Republican paper, regrets 
the “scandal of extravagance” of the present Congress, but 
thinks that now “it is doubtless too late for the party managers 
to save the party reputation in this respect of lavish appropria- 
tions.” The Cleveland Leader (Rep.), too, remarks that “ patri- 
otism does not mean extravagance,” and it recalls that “only a 
few years ago the expense of the Government in all of its de- 


partments amounted to about a million dollars a day,” while 
“now more than that sum is spent for soldiers, sailors, pension 
ers, guns, and ships.” Indeed, observes the Philadelphia Z7zmes, 
(Dem.), “we are actually paying, for army, navy, and pensions, 
as much as France and Germany together, nearly twice as much 
as Russia, more than the whole Triple Alliance.” The same fact 
is pointed out in more detail by the New York Wordd (Ind. 
Dem) as follows: 

“Our army and navy numbers 120,000 men only—the smallest 
establishment of all the great nations. We pay for it $253,696,- 
870, exclusive of pensions, which is $14,000,000 a year more than 
England pays, inclusive of pensions, for an army and navy that 
numbers 364,000 men. Inclusive of pensions our military bud- 
get now totals $398,942,103, which is more than twice as much as 
the military budget of France, with her army and navy of 622,- 
ooo fighting men ; almost twice as much as Russia’s, with nearly 
a million soldiers and sailors; nearly double Germany’s, with 
her half-million of enlisted men, and almost five times as much 
as Austria’s, with a fighting array of 278,000 men.” 

“Obviously the only way to meet this difficulty,” says the New 
York Evening Post (Ind.), “is to cut off the receipts,” and the 
Philadelphia Bu//etin (Rep.) calls for “the speedy enactment of 
the bill cutting down the war taxes,” because “with less money 
in the treasury the next Congress will be compelled to spend 
less.” ‘‘ But as long as Congress continues to pass pension bills just 
because they are pension bills, to squander money on river and 
harbor improvements, and generally to use the Government and 
its treasury as agencies for the advancement of the political 
and personal fortunes of its members, and as long as the Presi- 
dent signs practically every bill that is sent to him,” thinks the 
Indianapolis News (Ind.),““ we may expect that ‘the tide’ will 
continue to rise.” 

Not all the press, however, feel that Congress is extravagant. 
The Philadelphia /rguirer (Rep.) says that the large appropri- 
ation “simply means that we are growing 





as we ought to grow,” 
and that “if this money goes for public improvements men are 
put at work, and the men who work do not complain,” so that 
“if we have become a billion-dollar country, so much the better. 
Let us hope that shortly we will become a two-billion dollar 
country.” The Brooklyn /ag/e (Ind.), too, believes that the 
increased expenditure “is a measure of the growth and expan- 
sion of the United States,’ 


’ 


and that “the country will not com- 
plain so long as the money is honestly used.” 


Sampson and Schley Again.—The President's request 
that the Senate confirm his advancement of Rear-Admiral Samp- 
son five numbers, and Rear-Admiral Schley three numbers, ‘to 
take rank next after Rear-Admiral Sampson, when advanced,” 
has stirred up the friends of these two commanders again, and 
their newspaper partizans agree that the proposed advancement 
is an “infamy,” only disagreeing as to which part of the propo- 
sition merits that term. The Philadelphia 77mes (Dem.), for 
example, a firm friend of Rear-Admiral Schley, declares that 
“the renewal at this late date of the Navy Department scheme 
to advance Admiral Sampson above Admiral Schley is simply 
infamous. 
and tho it 
favoritism, 
grotesque. 


The Senate has already refused to permit this wrong, 
has lately been tolerant of the President’s personal 
it must again refuse. Such rank injustice is 


It is indefensible, it is infamous. If allowed to be 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN. 


consummated, it will be a 
shameful blot on the bright 
history of the United States 
navy.” And the New York 
Sun (Rep.) is equally firm in 
asserting that “if Rear-Admi- 
ral Schley, whose transgres- 
sions as an officer, crowned 
by an act of positive dishon- 
esty, are all on the official 
records of the Government, 
should be promoted while in 
that condition, the navy of the 
United States would feel a blow 
never felt by any sister service 
in the world.” Some of the 


H. C. FRICK,. 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER. CHARLES M. SCHWAB, 


zing and reorganizing.  Fi- 
nance to him is a science, and 
to this is due his success, for 
he long since mastered the 
science. He is practically the 
American representative of the 
English and European mil- 
lions seeking investments in 
this country.” 


The most gloomy pictures 
are drawn by some papers as 
to the final outcome of present 
industrial tendencies. For ex- 
ample, the New Orleans Pica- 
yune makes the following 
prophecy : 


JOHN W. GATES, 


“ After a while, governments 


other papers observe that it SIX LEADERS IN THE STEEL CONSOLIDATION. will be operated, congresses 


has been just such strenuous 
comment as this by the friends of each admiral that has pre- 
vented the promotion of either. 





MORE REFLECTIONS ON THE STEEL TRUST. 


HE unprecedented concentration of railroad, coal, and steel 
interests in this country during the past few months, cul- 
minating in the tremendous combinations reported in our pages 
last week, seems to leave no room for doubt that, in the words of 
the Brooklyn -ag/e, “combination is in the air and we shall see 
much more of it in the near future.” ‘‘ Fortunes will be made 
and lost before we see the end of the movement,” adds the same 
paper; ‘“‘the sums involved are so great that no man can compre- 
hend them, and the possible profit to come out of the enterprises 
will make the men who receive it rich beyond the wildest hallu- 
cination of the most madly avaricious.” The New York Journa/ 
of Commerce is authority for the statement that Mr. Carnegie 
has gone on record as saying that he will now have an income of 
$15,000,000 a year, and the Springfield Refudlican facetiously 


“remarks that “in living up to the letter of his ‘ gospel of wealth,’ 


Mr. Carnegie is badly in arrears, and has an immense amount of 
giving on hand just ahead of him.” As tothe extent of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan’s wealth and income, only the wildest guesses can 
be made; but probably few will dispute the statement of a writer 
in the current issue of 7he Home Magazine (New York) that 
““he can command more ready money of his own and of other 
people for the furtherance of any great enterprise than any 
[other] one man in the world.” The same writer continues : 


“If Mr. Morgan were to devote his time to speculating, he 
could be the richest man in America, for his power in Wall Street 
is practically unlimited. But he holds stock-tickers and specu- 
lators in contempt, and prefers to amass his millions by organi- 


and legislatures will be main- 
tained and continued for the express purpose of legislating for 
and settling the controversies of these mighty financial, com- 
mercial, and industrial corporations, and individuals, save where 
they appear in the criminal courts as prisoners and defendants, 
will cease to be considered. A man will then be designated 
merely according to his relations as an employee of some vast 
corporation and will be known only by a number, his name and 
social condition being of no consequence to any other than him- 
self and others like him. Otherwise he will only be a mere atom 
or item in a vast system. 

“Then, it may be imagined, through the buying up or subsi- 
dizing or establishing of newspapers to advocate the interests of 
the tremendous corporations, all the independent or opposition 
press will be crushed out, and the human atoms in the vast sys- 
tem will have no voice in declaring their views and wishes, and 
there will be no real public opinion, while the elections will be 
manipulated in the interests of the monopolies. After that, 
what?” 


The Minneapolis 7rzéune is inclined to take a much more op- 
timistic view. Combination of capital, it declares, has benefited 
the country by “increasing our foreign trade, and turning the 
balance of trade in favor of the United States, making this a 
creditor instead of a debtor nation.” It continues: 


“The advantages claimed for the union of interests is greater 


stability in prices, the regulation of output to avoid a congested” 


market, and consequently, stability of industrial and financial 
conditions. It is a patent fact that most of the panics and busi- 
ness depressions which this country has experienced at different 
times have been brought about by overproduction. The usual 
succession-of events is a boom, with all the mills and shops 
worked to their full capacity, then a glutted market ; then falling 
prices, and finally business stagnation resulting in the shutting 
down of works and thousands thrown out of employment. If the 
‘community of interests’ management can avert these ups and 
downs and maintain steady employment, avoiding the extremes 
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of overbooming or collapse, the effect in the long run will be 
good.” 


A bill introduced in Congress by Representative Babcock, of 
Wisconsin, for the express purpose of regulating the gigantic 
steel trust, is in the nature of an amendment to the Dingley 
tariff act, and proposes to put steel rails, billets, wire, nails, 
etc., on the free list. ‘‘Such a step,” says the Springfield Re- 
publican, “is not only reasonable, but it would be effective in 
pulling the teeth of the proposed steel trust. . . . An industry 
in this position needs no protection. The protective tariff in 
such case is merely a tariff for the protection of monopoly in 
placing the home market under monopoly tribute.” On the other 
hand, the Chicago Evening Post doubts the efficacy of the pro- 
posed measure. “Atttractive as the withdrawal-of-the-tariff 
remedy is,” it declares, “in the case of trusts guilty of extortion, 
it is recognized by fair-minded economists like Professors Jenks 
and Ely that, instead of checking monopoly, it may under cer- 
tain conditions foster it by preventing successful operations by 
weaker competitors.” 

More radical remedies find favor in some quarters. The New 
York Wor/d looks toward ultimate state control of trusts and 
monopolies. ‘Outside of the United States,” it says, “the move- 
ment of all English-speaking peoples is toward either the out- 
and-out ownership or the iron-handed control of all public utili- 
ties.” “If the consolidation movement should continue further,” 
adds the St. Louis Wrror, “it will ultimately be an easy propo- 
sition for the Government to assume control of every railroad and 
manufacturing plant in the country, and to realize the cherished 
dreams of the followers of Marx, Lassalle, and Bellamy.” 





Progress in Porto Rico.—In face of-the unsatisfactory 
conditions hitherto prevailing in the Philippines and Cuba, Gev- 
ernor Allen’s cheering reports from Porto Rico are the cause of 
general gratification. The accountsof destitution and suffering, 
he declares, which have been published in several quarters, are 
quite unwarranted by the conditions. The crops this year are 
“abnormally large.” and the wages of farm-hands and laborers 
are higher than ever before known in the island. According to 
the latest report of the Bureau of Agriculture of Porto Rico, 
there are 80,034 acres of sugar land under culture, 180,289 of 
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coffee, 15,324 of tobacco, and 104,059 of other crops. “Our cus- 
toms receipts are constantly increasing,” says Governor Allen, 
“as well as the internal-revenue collections. 
in Porto Rico has not cost the people of the United States one 
penny. 

Commenting on this “gratifying state of affairs,” the Wash- 
ington S/axv (Rep.) remarks: ’ 


Civil government 


It has been self-sustaining from the beginning.” 


“All pessimists who doubt the capacity of the United States 
to successfully manage the affairs of the new possessions should 
give heed to the conditions in Porto Rico. American control has 
existed but a little over two years. We found squalor and want 
and ignorance in every part of the island. ‘The people to-day 
are busy and contented, and the system of schools now in opera- 
tion is superior to any ever before known there. ... A fair 
promise is that in a score of years Porto Rico will be one of the 
richest islands of its size in the world, and its people among the 
happiest living anywhere under the Stars and Stripes.” 

The Detroit journal (Rep.) expresses the hope that the enact- 


ment of the Spooner bill may mark the beginning of a similar 
era of prosperity and good government in the Philippine islands, 





FATE OF THE SHIPPING SUBSIDY BILL. 


EWSPAPERS opposed to the shipping subsidy bill have 
been expressing the opinion for some time that it would 
not pass during this session of Congress; and now the Washing- 
not despatches inthe New York Sum and 7ribune, two Repub- 
lican papers that favor the bill strongly, say the same thing. 
The Sun's Washington correspondent says that “it can be au- 
thoritatively stated that no further legislation will be enacted at 
this session of Congress than the passage of the appropriation 
bills and the adoption of conference reports on bills already 
passed. The ship subsidy bill is now officially dead.” 

Many prominent papers, Republican as well as Democratic, 
the country over, view this result with considerable equanimity. 
The Portland Oregonian (Rep.), for example, said last week 
that “should the ship subsidy bill pass it will become a great 
factor in politics, and will contribute a mighty force toward de- 
feat of the Republican Party in future elections. It is an extra- 
hazardous thing to propose to take two hundred millions in cash 
from the Treasury and bestow them upon men already enor- 
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MR. CARNEGIE WILL RETIRE FROM BUSINESS AND LEAD A QUIET LIFE. 
—The Indianapolis News. 


SNAP-SHOTS OF THE 

















MaRs: “I sec; they have been too busy to notice my signals.” 
—The Philadelphia North American, 
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mously rich. On an act of this kind the country will be heard 


from later. Noone should deceive himself.” The Kansas City 


Times (Dem.) calls the bill a “‘steal” and an “infamous meas- 
ure,” and the Minneapolis Journa/ (Rep.) calls it ‘indefen- 
sible,” ‘‘ vicious,” and ‘‘obnoxious,” and declares that it is “a 
measure that the country has never asked for and does not 
want.” In the Middle West the Chicago 7rzbune (Rep.) has 
been collecting the views of the editors in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and Iowa on the bill, and finds that the bal- 
ance of opinion is strongly against it. In Illinois thirteen (eight 
of them Republicans) oppose the bill, and eight favor it; in In- 
diana eleven oppose and one favors; in Ohio the poll stands six- 
teen against and thirteen for; in Wisconsin eleven against and 
nine for; and in Iowa thirteen against and eight for, nearly all 
the editors interrogated being Republicans. In the South the 
New Orleans 7imes-Democrat (Dem.) and Picayune (Dem.) 
oppose the measure, the latter paper referring to it as a “grab 
which proposes to tax the people to the amount of nine million 
dollars a year to enrich a few ship-owners,” and the Atlanta 
Constitution (Dem.) thinks that the possibility of advantage to 
Southern ports from the subsidy is very remote. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this measure is with- 
out strong friends in the newspaper world. The following list 
shows the division of opinion among some of the leading Repub- 
lican and commercial journals. The Independent and Demo- 
cratic press are almost a unit in opposing the measure, and if in- 
cluded would greatly extend the list of those opposed : 


COMMERCIAL AND REPUBLICAN COMMERCIAL AND REPUBLICAN 
JOURNALS IN FAVOR OF THE BILL. | JOURNALS OPPOSED TO THE BILL. 


The Manufacturers’ Record. 

Bulletin of the Iron and Steel Asso- \ 
ciation. 

The New York 7ribune. 

The New York Sun. 

The Brooklyn 77zmes. 

The Boston Journal. 

The Philadelphia /nguirer. 

The Philadelphia Press. 

The Chicago /nter Ocean. 

The Kansas City Journal. 

The Denver Republican. 

The Colorado Springs Gazette. 

The San Francisco Chronicle, 


The New York Journal of Commerce. 
The Iron Age. 

The Boston 7ranscript. 

The Boston Record. 

The Philadelphia Ledger. 

The Philadelphia North American. 
The Philadelphia Sud/etin. 

The Pittsburg Dispatch. 

The Baltimore American. 

The Cleveland Leader. 

The Indianapolis Journal. 

The Chicago 7rzbune. 

The St. Paul Dispatch. 

The St. Paul Pioneer- Press. 

The Portland Oregonian. 





The Detroit journal (Rep.) prints an interesting dispatch 
from its Washington correspondent, in which he says that the 
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idea that the bill is a Republican measure is a “delusion,” and 
that it is, on the contrary, “‘a transportation trust measure” ; and 
he goes on to quote the opinion of a Republican Senator, a mem- 
ber of the steering committee, to the effect that a great ocean- 
carrying trust is bound to come whether the ship subsidy bill is 


passed or not. The Senator is quoted as saying, in part: 


““We will drive England out of the ocean transportation busi- 
ness because we can by superior methods do the carrying cheaper. 
Look at the haphazard, scurrying methods of her freighters. 
There is no comprehensive system. Every man for himself is 
the rule. 

“Our transportation men will form a trust. We will drive the 
tramp freighters out of business the same as we put the stage- 
coaches out of business. Our trust will manage the shipping of 
the seas as systematically as Mr. Morgan’s hired men will man- 
age Mr. Carnegie’s business. Mr. Frye says that one of the 
reasons for the bill’s passage is that it costs twenty-five per cent. 
more to build ships in this country. ‘The chief of the bureau of 
navigation said the same thing. That would be of consequence 
ifit weretrue. Wecanbuildcheaper. A ship is made of iron and 
steel. Wecan make things out of iron and steel cheaper than any 
people in the world, no matter whether it is a plow or a ship. 

‘IT will vote for the bill. . . . However, I do not wish to see 
this bill supported under a wrong impression or rather through 
false hopes. As soon as it is passed the great land transporta- 
tion lines will extend their terminals across the sea. They will 
girdle the earth as they have gridironed the continent. These 
transportation extensions will get the subsidies. There should 
be no delusion about it. If the Congress does not vote a dollar, 
the extensions will be made just the same 

“Tf the Government does not aid in forming these ocean trans- 
portation schemes, they will be formed anyway. It is only a 
matter of hustling them along. With this Government sanction 
money would come pouring in from all parts of the country and 
from all the cities of the world where there are surpluses to in- 
vest in these schemes, the ocean freighting companies, The 
Government’s assistance will cause a fever of investing in such 
lines. See the point? Then with these $9,000,000 a year to pay 
interest on bonds, the whole thing would boom. We'll do the 
trick anyway, but it will be slower. We’ll drive the English 
out of the transportation business. Sure as shooting! I am 
sorry to see that there is a general misunderstanding about the 
measure. It is worth standing on its merits or falling. There 
is fair room for difference of opinion. I hate the buncombe in it. 
I would be willing to vote for making the Mississippi River a 
straight and navigable canal from Minneapolis to the gulf, wide 
enough and deep enough for ocean commerce, if it could be done 
and would make America greater.” 
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UP TO HIS NECK, AND THE STREAM KEEPS ON. 
—The Philadelphia North American 




















TIME TO SHORTEN SAIL, OLD MAN. 
—The New York World. 


CONGRESSIONAL EXTRAVAGANCE IN CARTOON. 
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IS REVOLUTION IMPENDING IN SPAIN? 


"¥°HE outbreaks of rioting in Madrid, Valencia, Granada, Sara- 

gossa, Valladolid, Alicante, and other cities in Spain are 
again calling attention to the condition of the peasantry in that 
country, and to the feeling displayed toward some of the monas- 
Most of the riots so far reported have included attacks 
on monks or monasteries. ‘The cables report that the immediate 
cause of the outbreaks is the marriage of the Princess des Asturias 
to Count Don Carlos de Bourbon. 


tic orders. 


The Princess is the sister.of 
Alfonso, the fragile boy King, and, in case of his death, the Prin- 
cess will become 
Queen, and the 
Count will become 
Prince Consort. 
As the Count is 
identified with the 
reactionary ele- 
ment, the people 
have risen in re- 
volt in many 
places, and have 
attacked the mon- 
asteries as institu- 
that stand 
for the old order of 
things in Spain 
rather than _ for 
progress. 

In Madrid Gen- 
eral Weyler seems 
to be keeping the 
peace with an iron hand. The Washington correspondent of the 
New York 7zmes learns “from an absolutely reliable source ” that 
General Weyler “has not only proclaimed martial law in Madrid, 
but has posted his troops in such a manner as to command every 
part of the city,” and that “there is a suspicion that this proceed- 
ing may bea coup a’ état of General Weyler’s,” as “ that officer has 
for the last two years been acting exactly like a general who was 
preparing*for the rdle of the ‘Man on Horseback,’ ” and “‘he has 
been making speeches and giving out statements the effect of 
which was to show that he was the only man who could bring 
Spain through her troubles.” The same correspondent goes on 
to interpret the situation as follows: 


tions 


Photo by Numa Blanc Fils, Aix-les-Bains, 


COUNT DE BOURBON. 


, 


“The disturbances which General Weyler is now trying to 
quell are not, it is said by persons familiar with the situation, of 
either Carlist or Republican origin, altho both parties are no 
doubt active in trying to take advantage of the trouble. The 
anti-Jesuit moyement, too, is only a symptom, and not the cause 
of the trouble. It is declared that the uprising is in reality an 
outbreak of the discontented. Those taking part in it comprise 
all classes of malcontents, and its causes are like those which 
brought about the French Revolution. 

“As one well-informed diplomat ‘put it: ‘Spain is suffering 
from a complication of diseases.’ Poverty has been increasing, 
the burden of taxation has been growing heavier, and the labor- 
ing classes are ripe for revolution. At the same time the ruling 
dynasty is unpopular, and there is a strong movement against 
the church. All these complications and a number of others 
have brought about a widespread feeling of unrest, and great 
events are looked for in Spain unless the incipient revolution is 
quelled. 

“Spain has been tending toward a rebellion for many years. 
Even in the lifetime of King Alfonso XII. there were continual 
disturbances, and in the closing years of his reign there were 
labor riots of such seriousness that it was reported that the riot- 
ers had poisoned the wells in many places. The Queen Regent 
has always been unpopular, and during the Spanish-American 
war she received the significant nickname of ‘the Austrian 
woman,’ the same epithet which was applied to Marie An- 
toinette. Only a short time ago an attempt was made to as- 
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sassinate her. Bad as was Spain's condition in the’ Nifetime of 
Alfonso XII. and later, the impoverishment resulting from the 
war with America has made it immeasurably worse, and has 
driven the laboring classes to desperation.” 





MARK TWAIN AND EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON 
ON THE PHILIPPINE POLICY. 


FTER the despatch from General MacArthur two weeks 
ago, saying that the “expectations based on result of elec- 

tion have not been realized,” and that conditions in the Phil- 
ippines were “ very 
inflexible and like- 
ly to become chron- 
ic,” his despatch of 
last week was wel- 
come news to the 
expansionist  pa- 
pers. In this later 
despatch, he says 
that the surrender 
of Simon Tecson, 
a Filipino colonel, 
with seven officers, 
seventy-one  sol- 
diers, fifty-nine 
guns, and two 
thousand rounds 
of ammunition, on 
'Photo by Valentin, Madrid. Monday, February 
PRINCESS DES ASTURIAS. 1, “breaks up 
group insurrectos 
heretofore operating in mountains east of Bulacan”; and “re- 
moves from Northern Luzon the last formidable organized force 
excepting in the first district.” He says further that the “rigid 
enforcement of proclamation December 20,” and the “spontane- 
ous action of people through federal party in behalf of peace and 
self-protection are producing most satisfactory results and en- 
courage hope of entire suspension of hostilities at an early date.” 
‘““When the commanding officer of the Philippines does not know 
from one month to another what the conditions are in the Philip- 
pine Islands,” says Mr. Bryan’s Commoner, “it is too much to 
expect that the Administration organs will be implicitly believed 
every time they say the insurrection is ended and the Filipinos 
happy under American rule.” While waiting to see whether 
subsequent events justify the change of view experienced by our 
commanding general in the Philippines, it is interesting to turn 
to two notable articles in the current North American Review, 
in which the Administration’s Philippine policy is put under 
the scalpel by Mark Twain and ex-President Harrison. Mark 
Twain’s article is an attempt to explain “To the Person Sitting 
in Darkness” the seeming inconsistency between our Christian 
professions and the facts. The facts “look doubtful,” he says, 


“but in reality they are not”; and he goes on: 


“There have been lies; yes, but they were told in a good cause. 
We have been treacherous; but that was only in order that real 
good might come out of apparent evil. True, we have crushed a 
deceived and confiding people ; we have turned against the weak 
and the friendless who trusted us; we have stamped out a just 
and intelligent and well-ordered republic; we have stabbed an 
ally in the back and slapped the face of a guest; we have bought 
a shadow from an enemy that hadn’t it to sell; we have robbed 
a trusting friend of his land and his liberty ; we have invited our 
clean young men to shoulder a discredited musket and do ban- 
dit’s work under a flag which bandits have been accustomed to 
fear, not to follow; we have debauched America’s honor and 
blackened her face before the world; but each detail was for the 
best. We know this. The head of every state and sovereignty 
in Christendom and ninety per cent. of every legislative body in 
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Christendom, including our Congress and our fifty state legis- 
latures, are members not only of the church, but also of the 
Blessings-of-Civilization Trust. This world-girdling accumula- 
tion of trained morals, high principles, and justice, can not do 
an unright thing, an unfair thing, an ungenerous thing, an un- 
clean thing. It knows what it is about. Give yourself no un- 
easiness ; it is all right.’ 

“Now, then, that will convince the person. You willsee. It 
will restore the business. Also, it will elect the master of the 
game to the vacant place in the trinity of our national gods; 
and there on their high thrones the Three will sit, age after age, 
in the people’s sight, each bearing the emblem of his service: 
Washington, the Sword of the Liberator; Lincoln, the Slave’s 
Broken Chains; the Master, the Chains Repaired. 

“It will give the business a splendid new start. You will see. 

“Everything is prosperous, now; everything is just as we 
should wish it. We have got the archipelago, and we shall never 
give itup. Also, we have every reason to hope that we shall 
have an opportunity before very long to slip out of our Congres- 
sional contract with Cuba and give her something better in the 
place of it. It is a rich country, and many of us are already be- 
ginning to see that the contract was a sentiment, amistake. But 
now—right now—is the best time to do some profitable rehabili- 
tating work—work that will set us up and make us comfortable, 
and discourage gossip. We can not conceal from ourselves that, 
privately, we are a little troubled about our uniform. It is one 
of our prides; it is acquainted with honor; it is familiar with 
great deeds and noble; we love it, we revere it; and so this er- 
rand it ison makes us uneasy. And _ our flag—another pride of 
ours, our chiefest! We have worshiped it so; and when we 
have seen it in far lands—glimpsing it unexpectedly in that 
strange sky, waving its welcome and benediction to us—we have 
caught our breath, and uncovered our heads, and couldn’t speak, 
for a moment, for the thought of what it was to us and the great 
ideals it stood for. Indeed, we must do something about these 
things; we must not have the flag out there, and the uniform. 
They are not needed there; we can manage in some other way. 
England manages, as regards the uniform, and socan we. We 
have to send soldiers—we can’t get out of that—but we can dis- 
guise them. It is the way England does in South Africa. Even 
Mr. Chamberlain himself takes pride in England’s honorable uni- 
form, and makes the army down there wear an ugly and odious 
and appropriate disguise, of yellow stuff such as quarantine flags 
are made of, and which are hoisted to warn the healthy away 
from unclean disease and repulsive death. This cloth is called 
khaki. Wecould adopt it. It is light, comfortable, grotesque, 
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and deceives the enemy, for he can not conceive of a soldier 
being concealed in it. 

“And as for a flag for the Philippine province, it is easily man- 
aged. Wecan have a special one—our States do it: we can have 
just our usual flag, with the white stripes painted black and the 
stars replaced by the skull and cross-bones. 

“And we do not need that civil commission out there. Hav- 
ing no powers, it has to invent them, and that kind of work can 
not be effectively done by just anybody; an expert is required. 
Mr. Croker can be spared. We do not want the United States 
represented there, but only the game. 

“By help of these suggested amendments, progress and civili- 
zation in that country can have a boom, and it will take in the 
persons who are sitting in darkness, and we can resume business 
at the old stand.” 


Ex-President Harrison, in his “Musings upon Current Top- 
ics,” in the same magazine, considers America’s appearance in 
the new réle of a “world power,” and asks what it means. “In 
a moral sense,” he says, “‘we have long been familiar with the 
idea that we were the greatest of world powers,” and “we have 
been a power in a military sense on the land for many years, 
and-by spells a naval power of renown.” These are not the 
senses, therefore, in which the expression is used. A “world 
power,” he finds; seems. to be “‘a power having the purpose to 
take over so much of the world as it can by any means possess, 
and having with this, appetite for dominion military strength 
enough to compel other nations having the same appetite to al- 
low or divide the spoils.” Such, at least, is the character of the 
other “world powers” that make up the European family. That 
our initiation into that family does not meet the ex-President’s 
enthusiastic approval is evident. He says: 


“If to be a world power is to do as the world powers do, then 
we must disclaim this new degree which the European college of 
applied force has conferred upon us. The taking over of the 
Philippines has been declared, by those who should know, to 
have been casual—of necessity—the acceptance of a divinely im- 
posed duty. ‘The question of the disposition of them, when their 
people shall have submitted to legal authority, is said to be still 
open. Allof which is to say that the acquisition of these distant 
islands does not commit the nation to a scheme of colonization. 
The United States seems thus far in China to have stood firmly 
against dismemberment ; not because of the practical difficulties 

















PRESIDENT MCKINLEY: “I wonder where that woman is who asked me 


to hold this child for her a few minutes.” —The Minneapolis Journal. 
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of allotting the parts, but out of regard to the rights of the Chi- 
nese to preserve their national autonomy. But we are hearing 
now a great deal of the riches and the strategical advantages 
which have come to us with the docile acceptance of the divine 
will in the Philippines, and a great deal of irresponsible non- 
sense about our being a world power. If we allow ourselves to 
drift into bad ways, it is quite the same as if we had sought 
them. 

“The barbarous conduct of some of the allied forces in China, 
the shameless looting of private houses and public institutions, 
and the contemptuous and cruel disregard of all the sensibilities 
and rights of alien races which characterize the world powers, 
shock our sensibilities. We have almost more pride in General 
Chaffee’s blunt letter of protest against looting and cruelty than 
in his splendid fighting. Let us not be a world power, in any 
save the good old sense—that of a nation capable of protecting 
in all seas the just rights of its citizens, and incapable every- 
where of a wanton infringement of the autonomy of other na- 
tions.” 


The Administration papers reply to Mark Twain’s article with 
the argument that he is a humorist, and is not to be taken seri- 
“We 


For 


ously. ‘The New York Sum (Rep.), for example, remarks: 


are sorry to say that Mark is ona spree. Don’t mention it. 
the moment he is in a state of mortifying intoxication from an 
overdraught of seriousness, something to which his head has not 
been hardened. 


his return. 


Wait, and welcome the prodigal as of old on 


He will be along again in time.’ 


ENDING OF THE CHICAGO BUILDING-TRADES 
STRIKE. 


CCORDING to the Chicago papers, the building-trades 

strike in that city is “ended” again. Last June the same 
papers declared it was ended when the bricklayers withdrew 
from the Building-Trades Council and signed an arbitration 
agreement with the contractors. Now the carpenters have done 
the same thing, and “Chicago’s great industrial conflict,” says 


the Chicago Evening Post, ‘is practically ended.” ‘Chicago 


’ 


has cause for thanksgiving,” continues the same paper, “in this 
termination of a disastrous struggle that has paralyzed business, 
provoked lawlessness at times, and driven capital away. The 
benefits will be widely diffused and lasting. The contract is for 
two years, but its principles are now established for good. The 
lesson of the struggle will not be easily forgotten.” This strike 
has been in progress a little over a year, and in the disturbances 
that accompanied its early stages five persons were killed and 
one hundred and fifty injured, some of the victims being crip- 
pled for life. A press despatch sent out from Chicago says that 
“by the strike thirty thousand men in the buildigg industry were 
kept out of employment, and twenty thousand in the trades 
manufacturing building material. Most of these were able to 
keep their families from suffering by doing odd jobs at anything 
which offered. It is estimated that $50,000,000 in contracts for 
buildings and in plans in the architects’ offices were held up for 
a year by the trouble.” 

By the present agreement the contractors grant the carpenters 
the following concessions: (1) Saturday half holiday. (2) 
Eight-hour day. (3) Forty-two and a half cents an hour and 
time and a half for overtime. (4) Piece work prohibited. (5) 
Non-union men not to work below union wage scale. (6) Need 
not work with non-union carpenters. (7) Weekly pay days. 
The carpenters, on their part, grant to the contractors the fol- 
lowing terms: (1) Union to withdraw from the Building-Trades 
Council. (2) Sympathetic strike abolished. (3) All disputes 
settled by arbitration without stoppage of work. (4) Use of ap- 
prentices not prohibited. (5) No limitation of the amount of 
work to be done in a day and no restriction of use of machinery 
or tools or of any manufactured material, except prison-made. 


(6) Foreman not to be subject to rules of his union while acting 
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as foreman. Upon the question of withdrawal from the council, 
the vote of the members is to be taken, but it is said that the 


union will ratify the action of its arbitration committee. 


Is Woman’s Testimony Less Reliable than 
Man’s ?—Judge Waterman, of Chicago, has recently produced 
something of a sensation by granting a new trial in a case be- 
fore him upon the ground that the verdict which it was sought 
to set aside had been based largely upon the testimony of 
women. ‘The evidence of one written document,” he is re- 
ported as saying, “‘is of more weight than the oral testimony of 
a dozen witnesses, particularly when women are concerned. 
Tho women are undoubtedly upon a higher moral plane than 
It seems 
that women are of a2 more imaginative nature, and, tho it is no 


men, they are not as reliable on the witness-stand. 


doubt unintentional, they come to believe as true what they at 
first only imagine, and maintain their belief in spite of all evi- 
dence against it.” Says the Philadelphia /nyguzrer : 


oor 


These are surprising charges and no less grave than surpri- 
sing. If they are to be accepted as true, there is no escape from 
the conclusion that from at least one point of view, the point in- 
volved in the opinion of this Chicago judge, women are not en- 
titled to be regarded as responsible human beings. ‘The person 
who is not able to distinguish between what is fancy and what is 
fact is a person whom it is hardly safe to allow to be at large. It 
can not be admitted of such a person that he or she is in the full 
possession of his or her senses. ‘To mistake illusions for realities 
is one of the most constant and characteristic indications of in- 
sanity, so that the statement of the Chicago judge is equivalent 
to an assertion that women as a body are what the lawyers call 
non compos mentis. We don't believe that there will be any 
considerable or respectable body of assent to that proposition. 

‘We should be inclined to say that women make at least as 
good witnesses as men, if not better, and that for several rea- 
sons. They are naturally more observant; they are apt to have 
a better memory for details; and they are more conscientious 
about stating in court what they believe to be true. This Chi- 
cago judge himself admits that they are upon a higher moral 
plane than men, and if that doesn’t mean among other things 
that they have a more scrupulous regard for the truth the Chi- 
cago man is loose in his use of language. Of course there are 
women who can’t be trusted upon their oath just as there are 
men; but it may well be questioned whether upon the whole 
women are not the more truthful of the two.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THAT South African situation persistently refuses to stay situated.— 7%e 
Detroit News. 


The Commoner may not set the world ablaze, but it can certainly start a 
fire in a grate.—7he Memphis Commer cial-Appeai. 


“I DO not see,” said Prince Ching, “where you and I will get any fame out 
of this.” “Tut, tut,” replied Li Hung Chang, “wait until the historica) 
novelists take up the subject."—7he Baltimore American. 


THE common desire to know all about things before they happen is the 
occasion for the evening newspaper. The lies told by the evening news- 
papers are the occasion for the morning newspapers. — Puck. 


THE Senatorial situation in Montana may be expressed in terms of cop- 
per; in Nebraska and New Hampshire in terms of railroads; in Pennsyl- 
vania in terms of iron, steel, petroleum, and coal; in Colorado in terms of 
silver ; in Delaware in terms of gas. We area great industrial nation.- 
The Springfield Republican. 


IT is now reported that, following the example of the United States, 
Germany is to collect her claim against the Sultan by constructing a Turk- 
ish war-ship. If all of Turkey’s creditors take this method of collecting 
their debts, the sick man of Europe may yet have such a navy as to be 
able to make it decidedly unhealthy for collectors.—7he Louisville Courter- 
Journal. 


DIFFERENT Now.--“Yes,” said the statesman with the kindly eye but 


the firmly set mouth, “I like to read about Noah and the ark.” “What 
brought them to your attention?” “Nothing in particular. I couldn't 


avoid being struck by the manner in which Noah and his sons went to work 
and carried the enterprise through without asking a penny’s assistance 
from the Government. But, of course, those were primitive deys."—7/e 
Washington Star. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


LITERARY TASTES OF THE NEW KING AND 
QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


EW monarchs have ascended the throne so well equipped 

in intellectual balance and in genuine grasp of mind as 

Edward VII., writes Mr. F. Cunliffe-Owen, an English writer 

who has long been a friend of the King’s. He continues (in 7 he 
independent, February 2) : 


“In addition to an unrivaled knowledge of men and affairs, 
not only in England, but also abroad, he is well read to a degree 
that is generally ignored. If I lay stress on this fact, it is be- 
cause some years ago a paragraph, frequently quoted since, ap- 
peared in the London Wor/d over the signature of the late Ed- 
mund Yates, declaring that ‘His Royal Highness’s reading. is 
very limited.’ Quite the reverse is the case. Nota single new 
book of importance appears in either English, German, or French 
that does not receive King Edward's attention, and every liter- 
ary ‘primeur’ is read and discussed at Marlborough House or 
Sandringham long before its review appears in the London press. 
A number of French authors make a point of sending one of the 
very first copies of each of their works to King Edward, and the 
late Alphonse Daudet even went so far as to furnish the then 
Prince of Wales with the key to the characters in several of his 
best-known novels. I remember M. Gambetta expressing to me 


“on one occasion the most unbounded surprise that a man who 


had the reputation of being so exclusively addicted to pleasure 
as Queen Victoria’s eldest son should have read somuch. On 
the occasion of the great French statesman’s first meeting with 
King Edward at a déjeuner at the Hotel Bristol, in Paris, litera- 
ture constituted almost the sole and only theme discussed at 
‘table, and a work which no one present but Gambetta and his 
‘royal host happened to have read—namely, the memoirs of Nas- 
sau Senior—became the topic of most interesting conversation. 
To show how very catholic are the tastes of King Edward and 
of his consort in the matter of literature, 1 may mention that 
about the time of the assassination of Czar Alexander II. I had 
occasion to despatch to Sandringham, at their personal request, 
a large package of Nihilistic literature, which I had collected, 
including Tchernyshevsky’s ‘What Is to Be Done?’ and other 
equally revolutionary writings, in order that they might make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the ideas, the doctrines, 
and the aims of the revolutionary party in Russia, about which 
little was known at the time. 

“True, King Edward has never posed for being a man of su- 
perlative intellect, or as a savant. Yet he possesses something 
more than a mere smattering of science, and I have often heard 
the late Lord Playfair declare that his former royal pupil knew 
a great deal about chemistry. Aside from any question of stud- 


ies which he may have pursued in times gone by, it must be 


borne in mind that for forty years past he has become personally 
acquainted with all the most distinguished men of the day both 
at home and abroad. When presented to him their main object 
has almost invariably been to create a lasting impression upon 
his mind in connection with that particular science or craft in 
which they had achieved eminence, and they consequently may 
be said to have endeavored to impart to him during the course 
of their interview the very pith and cream of all their learning. 
‘Thanks to this and to his truly royal memory King Edward has 
gathered together an amount of information that is as extraordi- 
nary in its variety as in its extent, and which could never have 
been derived by mere study even if King Edward had passed 
his entire life among books.” 


In the same journal the Baron de Stampenbourg, who as a 
nobleman connected with the Danish court had an exceptional 
opportunity to know the present Queen, thus refers to a side of 
her career almost unknown hitherto: 

“Few people know the secret aspiration of the Princess of 
Wales as a young lady. She wanted to be an actress. Her 
‘beauty, her perfection of manner, and her not inconsiderable 
voice only tended to encourage her in an attainment of her ideal. 
‘She secretly studied the great playwrights behind blinded win- 
-dows at a late hour, when she was supposed to bein bed. She 
and her two sisters, Dagmar, now Czaress Dowager of Russia, 


‘ 
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and Thyra, the Duchess of Cumberland, arranged for amateur 
theatricals on an improvised scale. Alexandra always insisted 
on playing the heroine. Being the oldest, her sisters surrendered 
the monopoly to her unconditionally. She is said to have evinced 
considerable talent, especially in character portrayal. As soon 
as her mother, the late Queen Louise, found that Alexandra was 
stealing the hours of her sleep studying Goethe and Oehlen- 
schlaeger, manifesting a more than amateurish propensity for 
the stage, she banished theatricals from the castle forever. ‘She 
forthwith impressed upon her artistically inclined daughter that 
she was put into the world for something of greater importance 
than amusing people, and that she would have to give up all 
thought of ever being permitted to follow any sort of a profes- 
sional career. Very few girls, even among royalty, have had an 
opportunity to give up as much for a professional choice as Alex- 
andra was ready to lay upon the shrine of scenic art at that 
time. Later on, at her marriage to the Prince of Wales, her 
splendid destiny dawned upon her, and we hear no more of the 
‘stage-struck’ Alexandra, altho she remains to-day the patron of 
the art.” 





POPULAR DEMAND FOR FICTION IN PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 


HE question as to how far public demand for current fiction 
and other kinds of ephemeral literature should influence 
the purchase of books for public libraries is still an open one. 
Some librarians hold that such forms of pseudo-literature consti- 
tute a useful means of first reaching a large class of readers and 
of developing an elementary love of books—a love that will 
thereafter in most cases lead to a taste for better things. Others 
deprecate all such reading, even while as public officials they 
are to some extent compelled to bow before a widespread de- 
mand. A writer in Zhe World's Work (January), who tho 
anonymous is stated to be a public librarian, favors the moder- 
ate purchase of books of fiction, but shows by statistics that many 
libraries are transcending the proper limits of this kind of litera- 
ture. He says: 


“In my opinion, a library supported by the public funds has 
no more right than a theater or a circus to a share of the public 
money if it aims only to amuse the people, or to cater continu- 
ally to the lowest mental appetites. The public library is a 
people’s university, founded not to entertain the people for 
amusement’s sake, but to carry on a great general education of 
the masses after the public school has but fairly begun it. Rec- 
reation plays an exceedingly important part in the great scheme, 
it is true. Certain books of questionable value may be admis- 
sible only when there is a class of neglected, uneducated people 
to be attracted who could not be drawn to the library with any 
other bait. And so I consider it necessary to purchase fiction of 
both the first and the second grade for the purpose of getting all 
those people into the habit of reading who would never read at 
all if they could not get a novel on their own plane. In raw, 
new, manufacturing districts, for instance, it would not be sur- 
prising if three fourths of all the books circulated for a year or 
two were fiction. But what are we to think when a good old 
New England town like Salem confesses to a circulation of 
eighty-three per cent. of fiction in its library? ‘Then there is a 
Connecticut city, famed for its university, which circulates 
twenty juveniles and fifty-one novels out of every hundred books, 
while a Wisconsin city, famed for its beer, gives the lowest per- 
centage of froth in literary form. 

“The library is not fulfilling its mission, I believe, where more 
than sixty per cent. of fiction, including juveniles, is circulated. 
Forty books, including works of reference, history, biography, 
travel, religion, science, literature, art, and the many other di- 
visions of a well-stocked library, are surely not too many to be 
circulated out of every hundred from ‘the people’s university.’ 
The abnormal circulation of fiction in many libraries demands 
far more seriéus consideration than it is receiving. Large sums 
of public money, and, what is vastly worse, an immense amount 
of time and effort, are expended on books that produce useless, 
if not pernicious, results. Undoubtedly too much that is trashy 
and ephemeral is offered to the public.” 


The writer gives the following list of libraries chosen at ran- 
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dom, showing the percentage of circulation of fiction and of ju- 


venile literature, which consists almost wholly of fiction: 
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The writer’s remedy for this state of things is the familiar one 
of ‘‘an educated public sentiment.” “If people of cultivation 
used libraries more, instead of holding aloof, as too many do, in 
the belief that the public library is intended solely for ‘the great 
unwashed,’ ” he remarks, “the whole tone of the literature of- 
fered would be greatly improved.” 

A discussion of the same topic from another viewpoint appears 
in the Springfield Republican (February 7), by Mr. Charles A. 
Cutter, librarian of the well-known Forbes Library in Northamp- 
ton, Mass. He says: 

“I think many most excellent persons do not really enter into 
the state of mind of those who are at a state of culture or mental 
ability or esthetic taste which they have passed beyond. If they 
could, they would know that there are men of a certain rigidity 
of mind to whom a book which is two degrees above them is as 
much a sealed book as if written in Chinese. Sometimes it need 
not even be above a man to be lost to him. A book on his level, 
if it be a little aside from his ordinary range, is as if it did not 
a 

“For, after all, ‘best,’ like many other words, is relative. A 
year or two ago a certain librarian sent out circulars to a score 
of other librarians asking each to furnish a list of the ten best 
books. I wrote back asking for definitions—best in what? In 
style? in interest? ininstructiveness? Best forwhom? For the 
ignorant? for children? for college graduates? for the retired 
scholar? for the people in general? He replied, ‘Best for you.’ 
You see at once that it would not do for any book-selector to take 
that definition of ‘best’ as his absolute guide. Not to be dis- 
obliging I sent him a list of the ten (or twenty) books that, so far 
as I could tell, had most influenced me. I wasn’t quite prepared 
to call them the best books. One of them was, I think, Carlyle’s 
‘Sartor Resartus.’ That had happened to fall into my hands 
just at the psychological moment, just when I was ready for it. 
It opened my eyes to a whole new world of thought and expres- 
sion. I believe I owe a great deal toit. And yet I can imagine 
its being taken up by some one not prepared for it to whom it 
would say absolutely nothing, and by some one else who had 
passed by its stage to whom it would seem empty and preten- 
eae 

“Select your library then, as Shakespeare wrote his plays, the 
highest poetry, the deepest tragedy side by side with the comic 
and the vulgar. Do not make the regularity, balance of parts 
and dignity of expression of the French classic drama your 
model, or you will have only a succes d’estime. Imitate a Gothic 
cathedral. Do not fancy that libraries can be Grecian temples, 


made by rule, all just alike wherever they are, perfect in form, 
suited to one limited use.” 
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THE TRILOGY. OF SIENKIEWICZ AS AN INTER- 
PRETATION OF POLISH NATIONAL LIFE, 


| pega y gi the greatest prophet of Polish nationality 

is Henryk Sienkiewicz, says Mr. Louis E. Van Norman, 
who has lately returned from a visit to that country, and whose 
forthcoming book on “The Country of Sienkiewicz” has lately 
been announced. In the Trilogy, he writes, ‘the novelist has 
gathered up all the threads of the national life and character of 
his countrymen and woven them deftly into one shining cord.” 
Of this Trilogy—the series of three realistic historical romances, 
“With Fire and Sword,” ‘‘The Deluge,” and “‘Pan Michael ”"— 
writing in The Bookman (February), he says: 

“It is in the Trilogy that Poland is mirrored. The other 
novels of Sienkiewicz are not essentially typical. ‘Quo Vadis’ 
is a powerful romance, but it is not the Sienkiewicz m7/iew. 
‘Without Dogma’ is a fascinating psychological study, but a 








HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, 


From a pastel by Leon Wychulkowski, at Zakopane, in the Carpathian 
Mountains, in 1899, and presented to the novelist’s daughter, Jadwiga 
This reproduction is by special permission of author and artist. 


Courtesy of The Bookman. 


study that is human-broad. ‘The Family of Polanyetski’ is 
also psychological and human, not exclusively Polish. ‘The 
Knights of the Cross’ is the history of an obscure, seething pe- 
rioa set in an absorbing romance. ‘The Trilogy 7s Poland. 
Podbipienta, large-limbed, large-hearted, chivalrous, taciturn, 
patient, relentless, ‘so tall that his head nearly struck the ceiling 

, but with an honest, open expression like that of a child,’ 
represents Lithwania, the vast, savage northeast domain that 
came to the commonwealth with the marriage of the Christian 
Jadwiga to the barbarian Jagiello. Zagloba is the type of the 
petite noblesse, boastful yet brave, enormous eater and drinker, 
good companion, good talker, kind-hearted, grumbling at times, 
yet in the main content with what fortune brought him, ‘always 
ready to outdrink and outtalk a whole regiment.’ Volodiyovski 
is the thoroughgoing soldier, the splendid swordsman, a con- 
queror in war and love, a very typical Polish character. Volo- 
diyovski, moreover, actually existed. Bohun, in ‘With Fire and 
Sword,’ represents the Cossack, and Azya, in ‘Pan Michael,’ the 
Tartar, those fierce, untamed races, human birds of prey, that 
surrounded the Polish commonwealth, and but for the swords of 
the Poles would have overrun Western Europe. Prince Bogus- 
law, of ‘The Deluge,’ is the type of the ‘foreignized’ Polish 
aristocrat, at whose door may be laid most of the blame for the 
futility which has been the reward of the patriotism of all other 
classes. French in manners, in dress, in habits, French in the 
faultless punctiliousness and pomp of his chivalry, he was French 
also in his hollow pretensions, in his cynicism, in his amours. 
Boguslaw brought his French servants, his French dress, and 
his French manners into the commonwealth, treating the Poles 
with whom he came in contact as inferior beings, and lauding 
foreign ways, foreign military service, foreign everything. He 
is the prototype of the Polish noble of to-day, who so often lives 
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abroad—in France, in England, in Italy—who spends his money 
lavishly at the English Derby, the French Grand Prix, at Monte 
Carlo, on the Riviera—but who, when he comes to Warsaw or 
Krakaw, the most Polish of cities, pulls tight his purse-strings 
and haggles over the amount of his hotel bill. He will entertain 
you as tho you were a prince, but his own countrymen he does 
not deign to patronize. A true, an unfortunately true type, this 
Boguslaw. 

“Pleasanter to contemplate are the wholly noble creations of 
the Trilogy, especially so far as the novelist could tind real, 
actual historic characters to stand as types. These types can be 
found to-day among the Poles. Skshetuski, the mirror of chiv- 
alry; Volodiyovski, the simple-minded, ideal soldier; Kmita, 
the dashing, devoted cavalier; Kordetski, the patriot priest ; 
Charnyetski, the splendid, terrible leader of armies; Sapyeha, 
the large-souled, pleasure-loving marshal; Vishnyevetski, the 
peerless leader—what a splendid array! And all were actual, 
living men, as were also the terrible Hmelnitski and the equally 
terrible Radzivill.” 


DECLINE OF THE CABARETS OF PARIS. 





BSc cabarets of Paris, those strange, picturesque resorts— 

café, literary society, social club combined—where so 
many French poets have made their début in verse, are begin- 
ning to lose their distinctive literary character and to become 
more exclusively cafés-chantants—the French equivalent of the 
dance-hall. This tendency is noted by Julien Sermet, who re- 
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heading: ‘‘Moralische Niedergang des franzésischen Volkes” 
(‘Moral Decline of the French People”), he says: ‘‘ The French 
have begun to extract a morbid enjoyment from the contempla- 
tion of death scenes. They have a psychological premonition of 
what is close at hand.” The spectacular character of these re- 
sorts may be faintly imagined from some of the names: “‘ The 
Black Bowl,” ‘* The Hole of Fire,” “‘The Great Spike,” ‘“‘The Un- 
dertaker’s Mute,” ‘“‘ The Descent into Hell.” ‘‘ The Blue Cradle,” 
“The Faithful Cudgel,” “The Sow that Sings,” ‘“‘Where the 
Jaws Snap.” The pioneer cabaret, “Au Chat Noir” (“At the 
Sign of the Black Cat”), has become world-famous.— 7rans/a- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





THE CLAIMS OF WALT WHITMAN UPON 
LITERARY ATTENTION. 


T present the world has not decided in what light to look 
upon Walt Whitman. We have estimates of him from the 

most antagonistic standpoints by Swinburne, Stevenson, Watts- 
Dunton, Symonds, William G. Rossetti, John Burroughs, and 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. Toone he is a half-articulate sav- 
age with a “barbaric yawp”; to another he is the poet and 
prophet of the age. A writer in Lzterature, Mr. H. F. Carlile, 
makes a plea for more general consideration of Whitman. 
“** Leaves of Grass,’ ” he writes, “‘is a problem that cries for so- 
lution, and an essay on the merits of the author 











ought to be constituted the diploma-work of every 
one who aspires to write criticism.” He con- 
tinues : 


“For one thing, his influence on the vocabu- 
lary and syntax of English prose is already strong 
and may well become irresistible; and were it 
only as a phenomenon to be somehow histori- 
cally explained, as an object-lesson in esthetics 
or pathology, he would deserve far more study 
than he has yet received. His personality, his 
ethics, his view of the world, his notions of art 
are all alike irritating and perplexing to the last 
degree. Whitman owes nothing, or next to noth- 
ing, to the past. He invents his literary form, 
his system of ideas, his very language. What 
is more, he is from the first fully and unmistak- 








DESIGN FOR THE POSTER OF A NEW CABARET. 


—Courrier Frangais. 


cords his “impressions” of the cabarets now patronized in the 
Montmartre district, in a recent number of the, Revue Univer- 
selle, The cabarets have already become, according to this 
writer, small theaters where new pieces of catch-penny character 
are first “tried” on the Paris public. 

The “poétes montmartrois,” in their efforts which are still 
heard in the cabarets, generally prefer to satirize political celeb- 
rities. The present republican régime comes in for a good share 
of their poetic gibes, ‘which always exalt the extremely reaction- 
ary in sociology, politics, and philosophy.” 

The famous “Café Neant” (“Café Nothingness”) is described 
by M. Sermet as follows: 


“In this grewsome place the walls are covered with hangings 
showing death scenes. Undertakers’ mutes serve the drinks 
upon oaken coffins which are used as tables. The merry feast- 
ers who desire to enjoy themselves to the full in this cabaret can 
offer to their friend , the pleasant occupation of a fost mortem. 
By means of a trick of th ice-cream maker, they are able to pre- 
sent to the view of their friends the gangrened countenance of a 
dead man, moving with vermin, in al] the horrible decay of ani- 
mal dissolution.” 


This description gives some point to the remark of a German 
writer in a recent issue of the Preussische Jahrbticher. Under the 


ably alive to his position, his purpose, and his 
qualities. His worst excesses are committed of 
malice aforethought and with a perfect conscious- 
ness of their effect ; until one recognizes this, one 
has not even begun to understand him. To apply the ordinary 
standards of criticism to Walt Whitman is merely to beg the ques- 
tion. Hé denies the premises. Admit everything against him; 
draw up a list of the canonized poetic virtues and point to his utter 
lack of each and all—it ‘s nothing; the man himself in all his in- 
corrigible naiveté is untouched. Theterms that can do justice to 
his genius have yet to be invented. Our usual phrases have 
been so thumbed and worn in the service of more conventional 
writers that they have lost all the gloss and sincerity of their 
meaning. For this strange being we want u vocabulary as 
strange as his own—‘fluid,’ ‘merge,’ ‘effuse," ‘a pallid float,’ 
‘lambent tableaux,’ and the like....... 

‘“We are accustomed to think of a poet as first of all a creature 
of instinct, entering unawares inte his kingdom, traveling freely 
by virtue of some obscure impulse over heights where a mo- 
ment’s self-consciousness means bathos and annihilation. But 
this American prophet ‘shakes his white locks at a runaway 
sun,’ and talks in the next breath about his digestion or his 
opinions on feudalism without losing his serene self-possession 
fora moment. Bathos there is, but somehow there is not the 
shock that one ought to feel. And this is because he makes a 
cult of ‘the art of sinking in poetry.’ One can imagine him 
saying: ‘Bathos,ma femme,I salute you. I do not despise you 
as others do; for I perceive you are a part of the great watch- 
word “‘ Ensemble” ’—and hence to various conclusions on the sub- 
ject of democracy or the manufactures of Chicago. This is one, 
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at any rate, of Whitman’s secrets. 
things, but always on purpose. Ina sense his intention is the 
very denial of art. Does he write metrically? He hastens to 
throw in a shapeless scrap of prose. Does he let slip an ex- 
quisite phrase? In a moment he caps it with an outburst of 
heartrending journalese. Again, in defiance of Aristotle, his 
work has neither beginning nor end. It is strictly a sort of 
philosophic panorama, structureless and spasmodic—undifferen- 
tiated literary protoplasm, so to call it. And not only is the form 
undefined ; the indifference with which the matter is chosen has 
something in it alien to one’s ordinary notions of art. He ‘does 
not call the tortoise unworthy because she is not something else,’ 
and he thinks ‘the tree-toad’ (in his nameless dialect) ‘a chef 
d’ceuvre for the highest.’ He bids us worship and glorify the 
world and all that isin it without distinction, and the half of him 
is given up to translating elementary sensations. ... In the 
heat of his emotion sentences run one into another or pass into a 
sort of luminous haze; new words, new constructions are seen 
nantes in gurgite vasto, and the motion of the whole is invested 
with an unearthly, fluid, elemental vigor. It is Pre-Adamite art— 
and whether we are to call it poetry or prose is a question that 
can interest none but compilers of dictionaries. At least, it is 
powerful stuff—a medium as pliant and various as the heart of 
man could desire, and certainly the only possible form for Whit- 
man’s philosophy. The ordinary English of prose and verse is 
too clear-cut, too punctuated, too free of false distinctions to give 
the illusion of limitless force and magnificence on the one side, 
answered by vast and inarticulate feeling onthe other....... 

“This, perhaps, is his keynote—a boundless assertion of the 
individual, not standing aioof from nature, but palpably and 
indubitably centered in the very stream of the world, in touch 
with everything that sense can feel, inexhaustibly emotional, 
incommunicably alive ; not Carlyle’s hapless unit poised between 
two eternities, but a whole universe, as it were, conscious at 
once of its past and its future, and grasping both in a triumph- 
ant present.” 


He does the most outrageous 





QUEEN VICTORIA’S RELATIONS TO 
LITERATURE. 


LL the English literary journals join the rest of the press in 
tributes to the Queen, and comment on her relations to the 
literature of her reign. 
literary weeklies, appears in heavy mourning borders, says (Jan- 
uary 26) : 


The Atheneum, which, like the other 


“On many of her virtues and excellences it is not our privilege 
here to dwell; but we may note the’ever-ready interest she took 
in literature and art, which changed their phases so many times 
in the Victorian era. Never was the Queen more sensible, more 
gracious, more human, than in her intercourse with the great 
men of her time marked out by intellect. She was, we think, 
the first English monarch since James I. to write books. Helps 
induced her in 1868 to publish ‘Leaves from the Journal of our 
Life in the Highlands.’ In 1884‘ More Leaves’ appeared; yet 
neither gave much of the writer’s personal predilections. Ever 
since Lord Melbourne’s time the Queen was notable for judicious 
reticence.” 


The Academy (January 26) points out that ‘the sympathies 
of the beloved and august lady whose loss the nation is mourn- 
ing were wide, and on many points they touched literature” : 


‘An author herself, she had the interests of authors at heart, 
and in the great grief of her life, the death of the Prince Con- 
sort, she found her consolation in a poem written by one of the 
most distinguished of her subjects—Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.’ 
We take from the present Lord Tennyson’s life of his father the 
following account of Tennyson’s first visit to the Queen after 
the death of the Prince Consort : 


“*He said that she stood pale and statue-like before him, 
speaking in a quiet, unutterably sad voice. ‘There was a kind 
of stately innocence about her.” She said many kind things to 
him, such as “‘ Next to the Bible ‘In Memoriam’ is my comfort.” 
She talked of the Prince and of Hallam and of Macaulay and of 
Goethe, and of Schiller in connection with him, and said that the 
Prince was so like the picture of Arthur Hallam in “In Memo- 
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riam,” even to his blue eyes. When A. [Tennyson] said that he 
thought that the Prince would have made a great king, she an- 
swered: ‘He always said that it did not signify whether 4e did 
the right thing or did not, so long as the right thing was done.’ 


“How the Queen’s friendship with Tennyson grew and deep- 
ened may be seen in the following passage in the Queen’s pri- 
vate diary, written at Osborne, August 7, 1883: 


‘“** After luncheon saw the great poet Tennyson in dearest Al- 
bert’s room for nearly an hour; and most interesting it was. He 
is grown very old, hiseyesight much impaired. But he was very 
kind. Asked him to sit down. He talked of the many friends 
he had lost, and what it would be if he did not feel and know 
that there was another world, where there would be no partings ; 
and then he spoke with horror of the unbelievers and philoso 
phers who would make you believe there was no other world, no 
immortality, who tried to explain all away in a miserable man- 
ner. We agreed that, were such a thing possible, God, who is 
Love, would be far more cruel than any human being. He 
quoted some well-known lines from Goethe, whom he so much ad- 
mires. Spoke of the poor Lily of Hanover [Princess Frederica 
of Hanover] so kindly; asked after my godchildren. He spoke 
of Ireland, and the wickedness of ill-using poor animals: “I am 
afraid I think the world is darkened ; I dare say it will brighten 
again.” 

“*T told him what a comfort “In Memoriam” had again been 
to me, which pleased him; but he said I could not believe the 
number of shameful letters of abuse he had received about it. 
Incredible! When I took leave of him, I thanked him for his 
kindness and said I needed it, for I had gone through much; and 
he said: ‘‘ You are so alone on that terrible height ; it is terrible. 
I’ve only a year or two to live, but I shall be happy to do any- 
thing for you I can. Send for me whenever you like.” 

“*T thanked him warmly.’ 


“To authorship the Queen herself made no pretensions, and 
in publishing her private diaries of life in the Highlands she 
only: gave to the world, under persuasion, the most artless of 
records. But, artless tho they were, they deeply interested her 
subjects; and even the literary critic felt that here were two 
qualities which are not always found in diaries of greater literary 
pretensions—a most engaging candor, and absolute discretion. 
They revealed the secret of the Queen’s love of Scotland by 
showing how she enjoyed—nay, reveled in—the beauties and 
sublimities of nature and the amenities of humble lives, lived 
far from the madding crowd.” 


Literature (January 26) says that “whatever else the rule of 
Queen Victoria may have done for the higher life of the nation, 
literature and art owe to her one debt of gratitude besides which 
all other obligations become insignificant.” By the preeminent 
sincerity and simplicity of her life, upon which, it adds, were 
concentrated the eyes of a vast empire for nearly three quarters 
of a century, noble and honest work was everywhere encouraged 
and affectations put to shame: 


“Throughout her reign it is this quality which has marked her 
relations with her subjects, and it is this which has shone so 
brightly in her own writings and in the personal records of those 
who were admitted to her intimacy. . It was the transparent 
simplicity of her nature which formed one, tho not the only, 
merit of her Majesty’s two series of ‘ Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands.’ In sending a copy of the second se- 
ries to Lord Tennyson she described herself as a very humble 
and unpretending author.’ And of the book she said, ‘Its only 
merit is its simplicity and truth.’ Tennyson, a man equally free 
from any taint of hypocrisy, was able to take a less modest criti- 
cal estimate of a book containing, as he said, ‘the lofty and 
tender sentiments and the hearty enjoyment of nature, expressed 
in pure English, which can not fail to make a book interesting. 
apart from the special interest which must of necessity belong to 
this particular volume.’ ” 





THE failure of the Grau-Savage English Opera Company isa great blow 
to the many who had hoped that this was a beginning of a distinctive 
American and English opera. It is evident, the press thinks, that the pub- 
lic does not want opera in English, or rather in such English as is given in 
the translated librettos, which lose the original spirit and become inane 
in many instances. A few of the singers were exceptionally good in the 


Grau-Savage Company, but the public at present desires foreign talent, it 
is thought, a talent which it will take many more years of careful training 
on the part of English singers to equal. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE FORCE OF HABIT. 


XACTLY how strong is the force of habit? A means of 
measuring this in any given instance is to see how many 
times an habitual action will be repeated under adverse condi- 
tions until it is replaced by reasoned action more appropriate to 
the circumstances. With man, we know that reason always tri- 
umphs over instinct; but with lower creatures this is not so 
clear. It has been assumed by some that instinct never gives 
way. Every one knows how an ant will persist in trying to drag 
a straw to its nest in some impossible way simply because it is 
the usual way. It is quite possible, however, that by experi- 
menting long enough it might be found, in every instance, that 
there is a point where the force of habit gives way to reason. 
This has been proved in one very interesting instance by Mr. 
and Mrs. Peckham, two ingenious American students of insect 
life, in some experiments on the curious habits of the sphex-fly, 
a predatory fly resembling a wasp in appearance. This fly 
stings its prey and paralyzes it, after which it drags the victim 
to its underground nest. Its performances in doing this are thus 
described in a notice of the Peckhams’ work in the Revue Scien- 
tifigue (Paris, January 19). Says the writer: 

“It is known from the observations of our fellow countryman, 
M. Fabre, and from those of Mr. and Mrs. Peckham, that the 
Sphex ichneumona, after having captured a grasshopper, is ac- 
customed to lay its victim at the entrance of its hole and to visit 
the latter before transporting its prey thither. It is also known 
that if, during the visit of the sphex, the position of the grasshop- 
per is slightly altered, the sphex puts it back, and will not carry 
it into the hole without again exploring it, altho it was examined 
less than a minute before. This way of doing things is curi- 
ous, and it has been asked whether it is invariable.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Peckham have made some interesting observa- 
tions with a view to answering this question. Their conclusions, 
which are printed in 7he American Naturalist (October), are, 
in condensed form, as follows: The observers noted that the in- 
sect, after catching its prey, lays it down about four or five inches 
from the entrance to its nest and, after making its visit to the 
nest, drags the prey by the head to the opening, enters the hole 
head first, turns around, and, returning, seizes the prey again 
by the head and drags it, walking backward, into the hole. The 
grasshopper was removed about five inches from its position 
while the sphex was absent on its domiciliary visit. The insect, 
on its return, hunted about for its prey and, finding it, replaced 
it and then descended again into the hole, as M. Fabre had ob- 
served. During this visit the grasshopper was again displaced. 
The sphex returned and repeated his performance. In all he 
repeated it four times, the observers doing the same on their 
part. But, at the fifth, the insect gave it up; as soon as he had 
found the grasshopper he dragged it at once into the nest. The 
following day the experiment was tried again. Four times again 
was the performance repeated ; at the fifth, as before, the sphex 
dragged off its prey without previously visiting the hole. The 
experiment was tried for two more days, and the result was the 
same, with this difference, that the sphex repeated his perform- 
ance seven times before deciding to carry off his prey without 
repeating his visit to the nest. It therefore follows that the 
sphex, conservative and follower of tradition tho it may be, can, 
when circumstances require it, adapt itself to them, and modify 
its mode of action. It is sufficiently conservative to prefer the 
traditional method, but progressive enough to give it up when 
obstacles present themselves. Reason thus triumphs over in- 
stinct. In commenting on these experiments, the writer in the 
Revue Scientifique adds: 


“It is to be regretted that Mr. and Mrs. Peckham, to whom we 
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owe so much excellent work on the customs of the sphex and 
other insects, did not decide to carry their experiment still fur- 
ther. Perhaps (of course with the same insect) by arranging the 
manner of giving it its lesson in some regular system, they 
might finally have succeeded in teaching it to give up entirely, 
or almost entirely, its domiciliary visit, and to drag its prey in 
at once, or at least after a single exploration. The experiment 
might be tried with an artificial nest, and it would be well worth 
while.”— 7rans/ation made for Tue Literary DicEst. 





THE ELECTRICAL CENTURY. 


HICH is, or will be, #he “electric century,” the nineteenth 
or the twentieth? At a recent banquet, after one 
speaker had referred to the opening century by this title, he was 
taken to task, on the ground that all the great discoveries in 
electricity had already been made, altho not all developed to the 
greatest possible degree. In the words of another speaker: ‘The 
change in kind was made in the nineteenth century; the change 
in degree will be made in the twentieth.” Another still summed 
up as follows: “I think that the great development of the cen- 
tury we are going to see is in the growth in degree—not in the 
creation of novelties.” ‘These views are opposed by W. J. Ham- 
mer, in a letter to 7he Electrical World and Engineer (Febru- 
ary 2). He says: 


“While listening to these gentlemen the other evening, my 
thoughts ran back to the year 1882, when, during a residence im 
England, I was looking through an old library in London, and 
came across a book dated sixteen hundred and something—the 
exact date I do not now recall—which spoke of electricity as 
being ‘a peculiar effluvium,’ and the author went on to say—as 
nearly asI can recall his words: ‘ We have doubtless. now arrived 
at the point where we know all regarding the practical applica- 
tions of electricity that will ever be known.’ How vividly this 
all came back to me the other night, and before the distinguished 
speakers had concluded their remarks it had occurred to me to 
wonder who would have believed just before the Centennial Ex- 
hibition of 1876, at Philadelphia, that the human voice would 
within a few months be transmitted over a wire by means of the 
telephone. Who would have believed—say seven years ago— 
that the human eye would be able to examine the anatomy of a 
living person, and observe not only all the bones, but even ob- 
serve the action of the heart, etc., through the intermediary of 

“In view of the fact that never in the history of the world have 
so many able men been engaged in scientific research and ex- 
perimentation ; that never have scientific men and educational 
institutions been so endowed with well-equipped laboratories, 
accurate instruments, and other exceptional facilities for making 
the most delicate of scientific tests and carrying on of original 
researches, . . . is it not perfectly rational to expect, and does 
not the past history of human development lead us to expect, 
that with all these advantages the new century will outstrip the 
old one in electrical development, as well as in other matters? 

“Electrochemical research offers an enormous field, which is 
almost ‘virgin soil.” —The wonderful work now being done in the 
study of the constitution of matter may lead to developments of 
a most revolutionary character; and who knows how much of 
the correlation of the vital and physical forces we shall have to 
set down to the credit of electricity? What has occurred in the 
past century which would lead the world to consider the discov- 
ery of a means of getting electricity direct from coal as of sec- 
ondary importance; and who shall say this century will not see 
this problem solved; and who knows but that during this cen- 
tury a way will be discovered to make an electric light with the 
coldness and efficiency of that given out by the firefly ; and what 
more important or of more radical nature has been done in the 
valuable electric-lighting work of the past century?...... 

“Who knows but that in the coming century we shall learn 
what electricity is, perhaps what gravitation and heat and other 
things, the effects and uses of which we are so familiar with, 
really.are? A distinguished scientist recently said: ‘It seems 
surprising that no one knows what draws two pith-balls together 
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and holds them together, tho the phenomenon itself is as old as 


the century.’ Perhaps the new century may tell us. 

“In conclusion, I would ask, should not the electrical profes- 
sion insist that the electrical century started fifty years ago, and 
that it has still fifty years yet torun? Personally, I believe that 
were a canvass made among electrical men, by far the greater 
number of them would agree that by all odds the best fifty years 
of the electrical century are yet to come.” 





OZONE IN HYGIENE AND IN THE INDUSTRIES. 


[* 1887 James Chappuis discovered that active oxygen, or 
ozone, is a formidable enemy to bacteria, and that under 
certain circumstances it can not be resisted even by those bac- 
teria which are most tenacious of life. As a disinfectant, how- 
ever, ozone, in consequence of the great expense required for its 
preparation, failed to find extensive use; but recently it has as- 
sumed importance in the industries. 
Zeitung we extract the following data: 


From the Magdeburger 


““Ozonized oxygen—pure oxygen is yet unknown—looks bluish 
in a thick stratum, dark blue when it is compressed, and under a 
pressure of one hundred and fifty atmospheres its density takes 
the form of drops as blue as indigo. Ozone is known to us by 
its odor rather than by its appearance. The peculiar pungent 
odor of fabrics which have been newiy washed, which is often 
the cause of headache and of bleeding at the nose, is due primar- 
ily to the ozone that has accumulated in the pores of their tis- 
sues. The ‘smell of sulfur’ which is reported usually as no- 
ticeable after a bolt of lightning has struck should be known as 
the odor of ozone, for electrical discharges, such as may be 
smelled in the vicinity of every working electrical machine, de- 
velop ozone from the air; and the peculiar fragrance of the air 
that is perceived after a storm arises from the greater impregna- 
tion of the air with ozone, and this fact accounts also for the 
souring of milk during astorm. In the air of the country, the 
forests and the ocean, ozone is always present; it is always ab- 
sent from the air of large towns and cities, from the air of our 
living rooms, and from the vicinity of dunghills and stables. The 
stronger the wind, the richer the air becomes in ozone. It is 
claimed that such beneficent influences as the air may have on 
human health may be measured by the quantity of ozone 
with which it is charged; and in almost all the laudatory de- 
scriptions of summer resorts the chief attraction mentioned is 
the ‘air rich in ozone.’ Certainly it may be believed that where 
the air is charged with ozone it is pure and rich in oxygen; 
whether, however, ozone itself is necessary to human welfare 
may be doubted. Schoenbein, developing his discovery, tried 
to use artificially ozonized air in medical practise ; it was admin- 
istered to patients by inhalation, and the result was—catarrh of 
the organs of respiration. Many physicians still have the opin- 
ion that ailments such as inflammation, of the lungs, bronchial 
catarrh, etc., become more acute as the quantity of ozone in the 
air increases, but become less distinct, and the patient shows 
positive signs of relief, as the ozone becomes less appreciable. 
While the internal application of ozone has not been made with 
unqualified success hitherto, the use of it in surgery has been at- 
tended with large benefit. In Fitzroy Square, London, there is 
a special hospital in which oxygen and ozone are used with un- 
mistakable success as remedies for old and unclean wounds.” 


¥ - : 
As a disinfectant, we are told, ozone has not become a practi- 


cal success, as it begins to kill germs only when it prevails in the 
proportion‘of 1: 1,000 in the air, and such air human beings can 
not breathe. Its oxidizing power has, however, been especially 
efficacious in purifying dirty water. It not only kills all the 
harmful germs inhabiting such water, and the results of their 
change of matter, but it also oxidizes all organic matter held in 
solution—burns it, one might say, for in the dark the process is 
attended with the emission of light. Last year a plant was es- 
tablished in Lille for purifying the water of the Seine with 
ozone, and recently a plant for the same purpose was established 
in Paris. The ozone does not diminish the proportion of salts 
in the water. 
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Of the manifold uses of ozone in industrial arts, the J/agde- 
burger Zeitung goes on to speak as follows: 


‘Beer-kegs are cleaned with it, oils are cleared with it, greas- 
ing oils are prepared with its aid, and siccative processes are 
produced with it; your cognac and wine receive under the influ- 
ence of ozone the taste of such beverages stored in cellars for 
many years. Pasteur declares that it is only oxidation that 
gives age to wine and produces itsclearness. ‘The change made 
in wine by oxygen during the long years the beverage is stored 
is effected by ozone in a few hours. ‘To ozonize wines and spiri- 
tuous liquors is consequently to hasten, only, natural chemical 
action. The development of ozone by electricity is so cheap that 
the gas can be used for the improvement of very cheap geods. 
To clear a commercial cask of linseed oil, about thirty cubic 
yards of ozonized air are used—forty to forty-five cubic yards 
costing usually thirty-two cents. Tho fabrics are bleached with 
chlorin at a very slight expense, as every housewife knows, even 
in this branch of industry ozone has found application. .. . 
Starch and substances containing starch and sugar, cleaned and 
bleached with ozone, attract emphatic preference from buyers of 
these goods. In tanning, too, ozone has become an important 
factor. To make freshly tanned leather pliant, it was rubbed 
with a grease that was usually prepared from fish oil, which was 
dear enough when of good quality. Through treatment with 
ozone, animal oils, and especially cheap fats, have become an 
equally serviceable grease for leather. 

“In the manufacture of musical instruments ozone is no incon- 
siderable factor. The kinds of wood of which such instruments 
are made are treated with it to give them increased clearness 
and mellowness of sound. As is well known, the wood used for 
stringed instruments is much better as it grows older, that is, 
drier; and is it not related that the celebrated Stradivarius vio- 
lins were made of the wood of the old choir stalls of an Italian 
church? Instead of letting the wood lie for years in special 
sheds to dry, it is now made ready for use in a short time by 
treatment with ozone. . . . Tieman has discovered that vanillin, 
the aromatic substance of the vanilla bean, may be produced arti- 
ficially by treating the acid of cloves, the chief constituent of the 
oil of cloves, with ozone. The result is a substance of which the 
odor and taste equal, in every respect, those of the vanillin ob- 
tained from the vanilla bean. Also in the refinement of perfume 
ozone is often used from strong preference.” —7rans/ation made 
for Tue Literary DicEst. 


ACTION OF YEAST AND YEAST-EXTRACT. 


..O long as alcohol and its physiological action remain the 

subjects of controversy, the mode of its production will 
never be devoid of interest. Every one knows that this sub- 
stance, whether it be food, medicine, or poison, is formed by the 
decomposition of sugar in the process known as fermentation ; 
and it was believed until recently that this process was always 
dependent on the growth of a low vegetable organism known as 
yeast, whose cells took in sugar and gave off alcohol and car- 
bonic acid. In 1897 a German experimenter named Biichner 
created a sensation by showing that fermentation was not, as 
had been supposed, dependent on the presence of the growing 
yeast-plant. 
which acts on fermentible sugar exactly as the yeast itself does. 
This substance has received the name of “‘zymose.” 


He isolated from the yeast-cell a liquid extract 


Three Eng- 
lish experimenters have recently gone over this investigation 
still more thoroughly, to find out whether the fermentation due 
to zymose is real fermentation; that is, whether the usual 
products—carbonic acid and alcohol—are produced by it in the 
usual proportions, and whether the amount of sugar transformed 
agrees with the quantities of these substances produced. We 
translate a report of the result that appears in the Revue Scien- 


lifigue: 


‘“‘ After due correction, . . . the results show that the propor- 
tion between alcohol and carbonic acid varies greatly, and does 
not reach that found by Pasteur. .. . But the most curious fact 
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of all is that the quantity of sugar that disappears is much 
greater than that which undergoes fermentation. Here is a 
phenomenon whose explanation is yet to be found.” 

The English experimenters propose an hypothesis which, 
briefly stated, is simply that the yeast extract may be able to 
perform certain chemical processes in imitation of the vegetable 
organism from which it is derived, but it can not keep these up 
indefinitely. It is able, however, to incorporate sugar for a 
longer time than it can decompose this into alcohol and carbonic 
acid; hence a larger quantity of material disappears as sugar 
than reappears in the form of these two products. The balance 
has gone into the substance of the yeast extract. 

If this hypothesis be proved, a most interesting principle will 
have been established—the ability of an extract from a living 
organism to perform certain functions supposed to be peculiar to 
the action of the living cells of the organism itself. It is hardly 
to be expected that the advocates of the medicinal use of animal 
extracts will allow this to go unnoticed.—7rans/ation made for 
THe Lirerary DIGEst. 





A NEW OPTICAL ILLUSION. 


HE following new and curious optical illusion is contributed 
by M. Henri Coupin to Za Nature (January 5). He says: 











“Our illustration represents a series of black squares placed at 
\ each other regu- 

larly at right 

angles. At least 

this is how the 

represented 

them. Butin 

reality, in each of 

the places where 

the white bands 

cross we see a 

very plain shad- 

Ow, Or, more ex- 

penumbra’ with 

indefinite bound- 

aries. If the at- 

tention be fixed 

on one of these 

spots in particu- 

lar it disappears 
neighboring spots persist. This is evidently due to the fact that 
the phenomenon is produced only in regions of the retina dis- 
tant from the ‘ yellow spot’ [spot of most distinct vision]—regions 
where the sight is always a little confused. It would be interest- 
what moment the phenomenon would disappear. Optical illusions 
are a good deal more than mere amusements. Studied with care, 
they can do a good deal toward clearing up the problem of vi- 
sion which is still so imperfectly understood.” — 7rans/ation made 


regular distances apart and separated by white bands crossing 
illustration has 
actly, a sort of 
atonce, while the 
ing to vary the size of the squares and of their intervals to see at 
for Tue Literary DicEst. 





Evolution of the Thermometer.—Scarcely another 
instrument so indispensable in scientific work is at the same 
time so extensively used by the laity as the thermometer. A 
history of its “evolution” has been written by Dr. H. C. Bolton 
and published in book form. From a review in Scéence (Janu- 
ary 25) we quote as follows: 


“The book opens by disposing of the oft-repeated claims that 
the inventor of the thermometer was Drebbel. The first use of 
the name thermometer and the first accurate description come 
from Leurechon in 1624, but the real inventor of the instrument 
was Galileo, and the date between 1592 and 1597. This is 
proved, not from any statements of the inventor, but from let- 


[February 23, 1901 


ters written to him, and the proof is complete. This first ther- 
mometer consisted of a bulbed tube, inverted in colored water, 
in which the liquid rose and fell with the temperature of the 
bulb. . . . In 1632 Dean Rey made a water thermometer, in which 
the expansion of a fluid replaced that of air; and, not long after 
this, Ferdinand II. of Tuscany, by sealing the top of the tube, 
gave approximately the modern form to the instrument. Mer- 
cury had been previously used to show expansion by heat, but 
in 1714 Fahrenheit constructed the first mercury thermometer 
with a reliable scale. 

‘“‘Many different scales have at various times been applied to 
the thermometer, and in most of them the graduation has been 
almost purely arbitrary. The origin of the Fahrenheit scale is 
involved in much obscurity. Réaumur was the first to use the 
melting-point of ice for zero, while his boiling-point of water, 
80°, was obtained by the expansion of one thousand parts of 
eighty-per-cent. alcohol between the freezing- and boiling-points 
of water. As this was eighty parts, he used this number for his 
higher fixed temperature. The first to adapt 0° and 1oo° for the 
two points was Celsius, but in his instrument o° represented the 
boiling-point of water. Finally, tho change to the modern cen- 
tigrade scale was made independently by Christin, of Lyons, 
and Strémer, of Upsala, in 1743.” 





MORE OIL IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS 
COLONIES. 


HE recent oil craze in Texas has already been described in 

these columns. We now reproduce from 7he Engineer- 

ing and Mining journal (January 26) a description of the 

Lucas oil well, near Beaumont, a picture of which appeared in 

our issue of February 9, and which is said to be the largest in 
the world. Says this paper: 


“The surface of the tract where the operations were conducted 
is marshy and level prairie, fit only for rice cultivation. The 
country rock is undoubtedly of recent quaternary formation. 
Much difficulty was experienced in sinking through the water- 
bearing surface soils, but Captain Lucas finally adopted the sys- 
tem used by him in boring for salt in Louisiana. . .. The ca- 
sings used were heavy and were in succession 12in., 10 in., 8 in., 
6 in., and 4 in., each smaller pipe telescoping with the one above 
it. The lower or boring pipe, fitted with a cutting edge, was 
driven downward with a constantly revolving motion, while 
water was forced through by means of acirculating pump. In 
this way the borers were enabled to cope with the immense bed 
of quicksand, which had deflected the previous attempts—made 
in 1894, in 1896, and in 1898—to prospect for oil in the same lo- 
cality. 

“At a depth of 1,300 ft. oil was struck suddenly and almost 
without warning. The 4-in. pipe in use, which weighed at least 
6 tons, was forced to the surface by the sudden flow of oil, car- 
ried through the top of the derrick—which is 60 ft. high—and 
thrown up in the air a distance estimated at 300 ft. The tackle 
and the top of the derrick were carried away, while the pipe bent 
and curled up, falling to the ground clear of the derrick in a posi- 
tion where, fortunately, it injured no one. The water in the 
pipe, which was used in the hydraulic boring, was thrown up to 
a great height, followed by some gas and a steady stream of oil. 
This flowed with such force that large pieces of rock were carried 
up with it. The first flow was estimated at 250 bbls. an hour; it 
increased gradually to 500 bbls., and on January 13 was esti- 
mated at from 600 to 1,000 bbls. an hour, with the flow still in- 
creasing. At times the column reached a height of nearly 600 
ft., and some observers, among whom were some employees of 
the Standard Oil Company, were inclined to think Captain Lucas 
too conservative and put the flow as high as 2,000 bbls. an hour.” 


In a subsequent issue of the same paper (February 2) an ac- 
count is given by its Manila correspondent of the recent devel- 
opment of the oil industry in the Philippines. The existence of 
petroleum in some of the islands, we are told, has been known 
for a long time, but under Spanish rule there was little or noth- 
ing done in the way of development. The discoveries are of 
considerable importance, and may have much effect on the oil 
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trade of the East, besides providing a supply of fuel which may 
be of great service in the future. Says the correspondent : 


“Since the foreign miners have been here prospecting among 
mineral-producing lands of the islands there have been some 
noted changes in the situation, and the output of oils from some 
of the wells is so large that there is no further need of the im- 
ported article. Oil has been discovered and is worked in Panay, 
Luzon, Mindanao, Negros, Gimeras, and quite a number of the 
other islands of the group. There are already several good-sized 
refineries in operation, and a. number of small refineries. 

“The oil in most cases lies in an oil-bearing stratum of rock 
several feet in thickness and about 350 ft. below the surface. 
Pole tools are used chiefly for drilling, altho some of the natives 
who are operating the deposits are rigging up all sorts of in- 
genious contrivances for getting at the products. In many in- 
stances these home-made devices prove satisfactory ; but I have 
seen some of them that are complete failures. ...... 

“The cost of getting the petroleum oils in this country is much 
lower than in America, for the reason that native and Chinese 
labor can be hired at low rates. The natives are good workers 
as a rule, and they can be secured in large numbers at wages 
ranging from eight to fifteen cents daily. The price paid the 
Chinese is about the same.” 


DO WE THINK WITH ONE HALF OF OUR 
BRAIN ? 


S it not possible that in a healthy, normal condition we do all 
our thinking with one half of the brain? Ina recent num- 
ber of Zhe American Journal of Insanity it is contended that 


we do. Says the writer: 


“The brain is, anatomically, a double organ, yet mental proc- 
esses are single. A frivr7z, we should expect in a double brain a 
double mind. A sufficient number of cases have been recorded 
to make it certain that a man can retain his personal character- 
istics and mental activity in whom one half the cerebrum has 
been destroyed. Physiological arguments in favor of this view 
are found in the following facts: While coarse movements can 
be performed nearly as well by one half of the body as by the 
other, whenever it becomes necessary to carry out movements 
involving speed, dexterity, and accurate judgment, nature or- 
ganizes one half of the brain much more fully than the other. 
Righthandedness is not an accident.” 


We are told that the phenomenon of “double consciousness ” 
means nothing more than a large increase in the activity of the 
half of the brain which usually has no part in conscious life. The 
theory makes explicable many of the most puzzling abnormal 
mental states. 
this: 


Among other conclusions, the author presents 


“Anything which tends to make the ordinarily quiescent half 
[of the brain] assume control tends to-impairment of mental 
processes and the damage of the individual. If this be true, the 
attitude of those who advocate a cultivation of ambidexterity is 
thoroughly illogical. Instead of trying to make a right-handed 
person less right-handed we ought rather to try to make him 
more right-handed. Conversely, the attempt to make a left- 
handed boy right-handed is a physiological crime. Every effort 
ought to be made to make the left-handed boy more left-handed.” 
—TZranslation made for Tue Lirerary DIGEsT. 





Heating Effect of Various Lighting-Systems.— 
A study of the number of heat units given out by different 
sources of light has been made by F. Erismann, who has read a 
paper on the subject before the German Association at Nurem- 
berg. According to this, the stearine candle is the most waste- 
ful source of heat, per candle-power of the light furnished. It 
gives out 7,881 heat units for every too candle-power, whereas 
the ordinary gas-burner gives out 6,380, the Welsbach 1,000, the 
incandescent electric light 260, and the arc-light only 26. 
Cosmos (December 8) : 


Says 


“We see that we are succeeding to-day in achieving a better 
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luminous result from materials used in lighting, and that for an 
equal degree of light we develop much less heat than formerly. 
It is to be hoped that progress along this line may continue. 
Certain sources of light radiate so much heat that one experi- 
ences a disagreeable sense of heat near them, ending finally in 
headache. According to Rubner, who has studied this matter 
in detail, we should not tolerate a source of light that radiates 
more than , of a heat unit a minute on each square centimeter 
[4 square inch] of our skin. The proportion of heat radiated per 
unit of intensity varies not only with the materials, but also with 
the illuminating device that utilizes them. . . . In general, a 
source radiates less per unit of intensity as its intensity becomes 
greater. The greatest part of the energy radiated is in the form 
of obscure rays, and the smallest part (only four to five per cent.) 
under the form of luminousrays. The color of the light has some 
influence on the radiation of heat, which is greater with red light. 
. . . Observation shows that luminous sources due to incandes- 
cence can be borne very close to the skin without inconvenience, 
which enables us to utilize a good part of the light in proportion 
to the luminous intensity.”"—7rans/ation made for Tue LitE- 
RARY DIGEsT. 





Slot-Machine for Car Tickets.—If the idea of selling 
car tickets at elevated stations, for instance, by means of slot- 
machines had originated in this country, it would have been 
thought a typical “Yankee notion.” This eminently practical 
plan, yet unknown in the United States, is in daily use in Ger- 


many. Says 7he Ledger (Philadelphia, February 1) : 


‘*Automatic machines for the delivery of railway tickets are 
a prominent feature at all railway stations in Berlin and the 
suburbs. ‘Their employment is facilitated by the fact that the 
zone tariff system is in force on the Stadt and Ring railways, 
which run through and round Berlin and on the chief suburban 
lines. A ten-pfennig (about a penny) ticket can be used by a 
passenger for a third-class journey from any station on the line 
to any up to the fifth station from the point of departure. For 
all stations after the fifth double fare is charged. Second-class 
single fares under the same conditions are fifteen and thirty 
pfennige, respectively. <A fifteen-pfennig ticket can also be ob- 
tained from the automatic machines; two ‘nickels’ have to be 
put in the slot in that case, whereupon the machine delivers the 
ticket with a five-pfennig piece as change. This system saves 
the passenger much time, and certainly saves the railway com- 
pany at least one window at each ticket-office. In all Berlin rail- 
way Stations no one is allowed on the platform unless he is going 
by train or purchases a platform ticket. This ticket costs ten 
pfennige, and is also supplied by automatic machines. It may 
be mentioned that by the sale of these platform tickets the state, 
which owns the railways, nets over £100,000 a year. During the 
last year over 30,000,000 tickets were supplied to the public by 
automatic machines at Berlin city and suburban stations. Few 
cases of fraud are heard of, for the ‘nickel’ is small and light, 
and it is difficult to find a substitute for it.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES, 


“THE practise of injecting cocain within the mening?zs of the spinal cord 
has aiready been designated by a remarkable number of names,” says the 
New York Medical Journal. “Some of them are the following : ‘ Spinal-cana! 
cocainization,’ ‘cocain analgesia from subarachnoid injection,’ ‘ intraspinal 
cocainization,’ ‘subarachnoid injections of cocain,’ ‘intradural injections 
of cocain,’ ‘endomeningeal spinal cocainization,’ ‘medullary injections,’ 
‘subarachnoid cocainization,’ the ‘subdural infiltration method,’ ‘ subar- 
achnoidean injections, ‘medullary narcosis,’ ‘Corning’s method of me- 
dullary narcosis,’ the ‘spinal subarachnoid method,’ and (from what 
evolved we can not imagine) ‘ Chicago chloroform.’ ” 


“UNLESS, we are entirely wrong in our premises,” says 7he Electrical 
World and Engineer,“we think Mr. Tesla is mistaken in his ideas of the 
mechanism of transmitting electric radiant energy from one planet to an- 
other. We hope that Mr. Tesla will publish a precise description of the 
phenomena which he observed, and which led him to suppose that ultra- 
terrean causes were at work. From his well-known experimental skill, a 
description of his observations before some scientific body would doubtless 
be extremely interesting. Our readers can not but agree to some extent 
with the editorial article in the New York 7rzbune, which, speaking for the 
lay public, ventures to say: ‘It isto be regretted that the first news of the 
incident was not given to a scientific society of standing, rather than toa 
philanthropic organization or an ordinary newspaper.’” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE KING OF ENGLAND’S RELATION TO 
PROTESTANTISM. 


ISCUSSION is already beginning to arise in England over 
the religious aspect of the oath which the law requires the 
King to take on first opening Parliament and at the coronation 
service next year. At the time this oath was composed, the strife 
between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism was at its height, 
and not only was the sovereign compelled by law to abjure the 
doctrines and allegiance of the Roman see, but all office-holders 
in the kingdom and all students in the universities were also 
forced to take the same oath. Since that time, these Roman 
Catholic disabilities have been removed, until only the sovereign, 
the Lord Chancellor of England, and the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland are required by law to be Protestants. As an evidence 
of how far English tolerance has progressed, it is often pointed 
out that the late Lord Chief Justice of England, a recent lord 
mayor of London, many judges, and scores of members of Par- 
liament are Roman Catholics. It is felt by many adherents of 
both faiths, however, that while England can hardly be expected 
to permit the rule of a Roman Catholic sovereign any more than 
a Roman Catholic country on the Continent would accept a Prot- 
estant prince, yet the wording of the coronation oath is unneces- 
sarily harsh. The London 7aé/e¢ (Rom. Cath., February 2)., in 
discussing this, says: 


“The form of the coronation oath does much more than show 
its preference for the ‘Low,’ rather than the ‘High,’ in Angli- 
canism. It goes out of its way to make the sovereign not merely 
the abjurer of this or that ‘High’ tenet, but the open insulter of 
the faith of his Catholic subjects, whose sacred beliefs are 
branded as idolatry and superstition. ‘I do believe,’ Edward 
VII. will be expected to declare, ‘that in the sacrament of the 
Lord's supper there is not any transubstantiation, and that the 
invocation and adoration of the Virgin Mary or any other saint, 
and the sacrifice of the mass as they are now used in the Church 
of Rome, are superstitious and idolatrous.’ As if this were not 
enough to enforce on the King, who has knelt time and again at 
nuptial and at requiem mass before our altars, the altars of God, 
a passage is thrust upon his tongue which causes him to impugn 
by implication the personal honor of Catholics as men of truth 
and plain speakers—and this in the very presence of his earl 
marshal [the Duke of Norfolk, the chief Roman Catholic layman 
in England}. The theory is that a Catholic would take the oath 
with reservations. He would have his crown and his mass too. 
So the King must stand up and say: ‘I do solemnly declare I 
make this declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and 
ordinary sense of the words read unto me, as they are commonly 
understood by English Protestants’— (the irony of it to-day !)— 
‘without any evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation what- 
soever, and without any dispensation already granted me for this 
purpose by the Pope, or any authority or person whatsoever, or 
without any hope of any other such dispensation from any per- 
son or authority whatsoever, or without thinking that I am or 
can be acquitted before God or man, or absolved of this declara- 
tion or any part thereof, altho the Pope, or any other person or 
persons or power whatsoever, should dispense with, or annul, 
the same, or declare that it was null and void from the begin- 
ning.” Such language from the mouth of the ruler of ten mil- 
lions of loyal Catholics, we must plainly say, is intolerable. It 
is an insult to the Pontiff and to the Catholic world: it is an in- 
sult to the King himself, and to nobody, we are certain, will its 
terms be more utterly obnoxious.” ; 


The legal status of the King in relation to the Church of Eng- 
land is a topic much discussed just now. He has been referred 
to as “the supreme head of the English Church,” and Roman 
Catholic papers in America are fond of calling him “the English 
Pope.” The London correspondent of the Boston Lvening 
Transcript, however, points out the error of such assertions: 


“The legal status of the King of England in relation to the 
Church of England is in no sense spiritual and it never has been. 


| February 23, 1902 


The Church of England is, according to its own claim, ‘that pure 
and reformed part of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church which is es- 
tablished within this realm.” The word ‘established’ is held to 
imply that certain relation which exists between it and the 
realm itself; and the Church of England is established in its. 
recognition as the national organization for the maintenance of 
Christian belief and practise. According to the official declara- 
tion, the King is one of the members of the church and its su- 
preme governor upon earth. In practise the office of governor 
has ever been held to refer to civil matters only, and the King, 
in all matters spiritual, is no more than any other member of the 
same religious body. The King can not become a member of 
any other religious body, and is therefore not free as are other 
people to change his religious affiliation. The Church of Eng- 
land existed, as matter of history, before the kingdom did, even 
before that part now known as England was under one govern- 
ment. When there were the kingdoms of Wessex, Kent, and 
others, the church had an organization which was coterminous 
with the present political bounds. Hence the spiritual power 
preceded the political one and has ever kept its precedence.” 





THE NEW INDEX EXPURGATORIUS. 


HE new edition of the Index Expurgatorius, or table of 
books prohibited by the Roman Congregation of the In- 
dex, differs from all preceding editions in important particulars. 
It is a complete revision, characterized as more in accord with 
the spirit of the times, or, as Pope Leo XIII. himself expresses. 
it, an adouctssement. All the condemnations prior to the year 
1500 are effaced, together with all books dealing with forgotten 
disputes and controversies long since settled, as well as many 
books which are praiseworthy for their erudition and elegance of 
style, even tho they may contain some minor passages regarded 
by the Congregation as reprehensible. Notwithstanding this 
softening of the church’s anathemas, the list still makes a vol- 
ume of 278 pages, containing the formal condemnation of 3,286 
books. The Courrier des Etats Unis gives the following ac- 
count of this new Index: 


“It is a curious collection, and many people will be surprised 
to find in it certain’names illustrious in the church. Among 
them are Bossuet and Jacques Bénigné for his ‘ Reply to M. de 
Tencin, Archbishop of Embrun, communicated to the ecclesias- 
tics of the diocese of Troyes for their information.’ Then come 
Fénélon, and Frangois de Salignac, the latter for his ‘ Explica- 
tion des maximes des Saintes sur la vie intérieure.’ Among 
the philosophers are Michel de Montaigne for his ‘ Essais,’ and 
Descartes for his ‘Meditations,’ his letters to Pére Duret—in 
fact, all his philosophical works except those subject to revision, 
and his ‘Discours sur les passions de l’Ame.’ After Descartes 
comes Nicholas Malebranche for several works, especially his 
‘ Traité de la nature et de la grace,’ his ‘ Discours sur la recherche 
de la verité,’ his ‘Entrétiens’ and his ‘Sur la métaphysique.’ 
Even Pascal is not spared, on account of his ‘ Lettres provinci- 
ales’ and his edition of ‘Pensées’ annotated by Voltaire. It is 
hardly necessary to say that all the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century are condemned in general; including Montesquieu, for 
‘L’esprit des lois’ and his ‘Lettres Persanes’; Fontanelle still 
stands condemned for his ‘ Plurality of Worlds.’ 

“Our contemporary writers hold a conspicuous place in the 
volume. Balzac catches it for all his love romances. So do 
Alexandre Dumas, Eugene Sue, George Sand, Ernest Feydeau, 
and Flaubert. Paul de Kock is not even mentioned; but La- 
martine is stricken down for his ‘Jocelyn,’ his ‘Vayage en Ori- 
ent,’ and the ‘Chute d’un ange.’ Victor Hugo is condemned 
for ‘Notre Dame de Paris’ and ‘Les Misérables.’ Nothing is 
said about his ‘Chatiments’ or his ‘Quatre-vingt-treize.’ 
Emile Zola is wiped out with the words ‘All his works.’ The 
history of the French Revolution by Mignet is included, but that 
of Thiers is allowed to stand. We might mention also the names 
of Edgar Quinet and Michelet, the latter for six of his works, 
and Jules Simon for ‘ Religion naturelle.’ 

“The omissions are no less strange than the designations. 
For example, we seek in vain in this new edition for the trace 
of the censures which created such a flurry in 1859-60 in regard 
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to the pamphlets and books published on the Roman question. 
About, with all his semiofficial works, and La Guéronniére, who 
wrote at the dictation of Napoleon III. ‘Le Pape et le Congrés,’ 
have been condemned as belonging to the category of authors of 


‘ pamphlets de circonstance.’ In reality, the Congregation ex- 
amines only the works that have been denounced. ‘There are 
some of them whose character is such that there is no need of 
calling attention to them on account of their general reprobation 
by the faithful. In this way certain apparent contradictions can 
be explained. The Index is made especially to solve difficult 
questions and to cut away certain scruples of conscience. The 
reading of the volume is for Catholics, and the condemnations 
which it enumerates are only to be regarded by Catholics.” 





MULHALL’S RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF THE 
WORLD. 


_ new religious statistics of the late Michael G. Mulhall, 

published a week or so before his death in December last, 
are of unusual value. Mr. Mulhall was commonly regarded as 
the most eminent statistician in the world, and his principal 
work, “A Dictionary of Statistics,” is an accepted standard of 
reference. The accuracy of his scientific method of estimate is 
indicated by his remarkable forecast of the present population 
of the United States, published in 7he North American Review 
for July, 1890. 
actual number returned in the official report of the director of 
the census, made last year, was 76, 304,799. 

From the New York /reeman's Journal we quote the follow- 
ing from Mr. Mulhall’s paper read before the recent Australa- 
sian Catholic Congress (Mr. Mulhall was a Roman Catholic and 
a private chamberlain to Pope Leo XIII.) : 


His estimate then made was 76,200,000. The 


“The population of the world in 1898 was estimated at 1, 450,- 
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gives the following table (compiled in 1893) from the leading 
Protestant authority, the American Statistical Association, show- 
ing the ratio of Protestants to Roman Catholics in these countries 
to be as one to five: 
































| 
. Protes- | 1. 
Catholics. tants, | Total. 

——— | —— ee 

India .............seeeeeees Kdbenese wens eenanl *1,199,000 534,000 1,733,000 
CHINA ....02-ceccscees cer cccscccccececoseces 1,116,000 000 1,204,000 
EE as os buh .Opdalesectntedeesecnehsohens 70,000 20,000 90,000 
JAPAN... 0.20 eee cece e ees SEED Locececcecee 30,000 
Syria, etc 663,000 20,000 3,000 
BOO 3200 siaccans pide ababiobae 00000006000008 3,078,000 662,000 3:740,000 
A frica se eeeeeee eee erasers reeees eeeeeeceees 2,660,000 1,740,000 4,400,000 
BERMIIR, JAVA, COG. ccccvccce oscc0ad Goebsecee 5,720,000 220,000 5,940,000 
OGG ccnec' cxcecdonnes énnscatha Wdéccesded 11,458,000 2,622,000 14,080,000 

















* The English Catholic Registér for 1898 gives the number as 1,870,000. 


It is interesting to ascertain which phase of Christianity in- 
creases numerically the faster throughout the whole world. As 
to this, Mr. Mulhall says: 


“There can be no doubt that the principal Protestant nations, 
such as Great Britain, Germany, and the United States, are ad- 
vancing with rapid strides in population, whereas such Catholic 
countries as France, Ireland, Spain, and Portugal, have little or 
no increase yearly. But when we come to make a survey of the 
whole of Christendom, we find that the numbers are pretty 
equal. The following table shows the annual surplus of births 
over deaths, that is the natural increase (exclusive of the re- 
turns for the Greek Church), according to official returns 
for five years, ending December, 1897, the figures for each re- 
ligion being in the ratios corresponding to the latest census re- 
ports, viz. : 


ANNUAL INCREASE. 









































000,000, of whom little more than one third were Christians, viz. : Cathaties. Protes- Total. 
ants. 
| : | | TAURI TEGRAGOME 0. co cececccie cssvsvectes 55,000 385,000 440,000 
| Chris- Moham- Jews | Pagans PN vnc pekvaces ieskcesh'oatieaghunyennel SD . Apieecnbeones 10,000 
| tians. medans. | & IIE 10:00.5.005050.00000500500d00eneesnnsere 240,000 420,000 660,000 
| } UN hooks obnnbas cntsnnsccsesicten<dente 000 30,000 110,000 
Europe. ...cccsess aie apaainte wartue | 348,500,000 6,600,000 | Geeeeee § 10s00<csscee r ENE ni 9 5.0550366 00060 00000000s 365,000 45,000 410,000 
America... ... Gias tetae ,seepecs | 226,400,000 |. .ccccveccee|occees cceese | 1,300,000 SES ey RES ee 319,000 1,000 | 320,000 
fae | 12,600,000 | 109,500,000 | 200,000 | 667,800,000 Spain and Portugal ......cccccccccccvcesece TIOOO. loicdsvweevacs | 130,000 
Rinne disindas nv eCaaae | 4,400,000 | 36,000,000-} 400,000 Q1,000,000 Scandinavia ......... ie nbbtibseendnedeedsod sabes baleen 104,000 104,000 
Oceanica. ....00 ceccccrvccsese. | 9,700,000 | 24,700,000 eo ceeccees | 4,400,000 EE Kiar: 4042$5965660504000.006r0% cap SRN EES 25,000 38,000 63,000 
—_ Belgium ........sceeccsseceesccsevcenseccees $8000 |ooceecess.. 55,000 
UE schs-wedes phembaamecaees 501,600,000 | 176,800,000 | 7,100,000 764,500,000 SUTEOT MAINE 65.00.0000 00cdeecces ccceescecesans 10,000 14,000 24,000 
Other Countries..........sseee+-csees ‘asnue 6,000 3,000 9,000 
: BUTOPS. . Weccccccccccccccecscsee coves sees] 1,295,000 1,040,000 2,335,000 
‘We find that more than one half of mankind is still enveloped =a i 

; . " RE BRGURD 6c n0sn0060dser00c0nse0nneases 210,000 1,230,000 1,440,000 
in paganism, and that the degrading tenets of Mohammed hold = Ganada ....... .....:+..--.se0csecseccsceees 26,000 35,000 | 61,000 
‘ snes ° . 23 a. Re ktcbtcse 02+ sdsbnctabagereneinns 17,000 58,000 | 75,000 
sway among many of the principal states of Asia and Africa. ene Baie” ERENT K wanna pon | Pap 
If we proceed to classify all Christians under three heads they West Indies .. ............ cceevccece ecsees 20,000 9,000 | 29,000 
will be found to stand thus: aw n0cou0%30s0<nte0nchenss obeneune 2, 360,000 2,380,000 |! 4,740,000 


















































Catholics.| PTOteS- | Greeks. || Total. 
United Kingdom...........-+-- 5,400,000 | 34,700,000 |....  ...... 40, 100,000 
PMD ckdccaecsdnin Se0silitces 37,700,000 FERMOO 1000000000008 38,400,000 
Germany ........ bobomnetsensain 18,600,000 | 32,700,000 |.eeres.seeee 51,300,000 
PRUNE, 6 c.0.9:0608 scc+00ns bubsek che 8,300,000 3,100,000 | 73,800,000 85,200,000 
Austria-Hungary......s00++.+| 33,800,000 4,100,000 31300,000 41,200,000 
BEE disc. Sead. bos eeeedecsseese 31,100,000 60,000 |.. cecee 31,160,000 
Spain-Portugal.............. 22,700,000 | SOEGO' face » er 22,710,000 
Scandinavia ....0.0.2-ccccecece T0,000 | 9,290,000 |.s.eeeeeeese 9,300,000 
Belgium and Holland....... +] 75990,000 | 2,770,000 | ...... se sees 10,700,000 
Rumania, Greece, etc......... 1,900,000 | — 4,130,000 | 12,400,000 18,430,000 
| 

Europe eeeee see ecceeeececcoce 167,500,000 | 91,500,000 89, 500,000 348,500,000 
MGC ODS 2500 cocdccccccescze . +++] 167,500,000 | 91,500,000 | 89,500,000 || 348,500,000 
United States.......... ovccees 9,900,000 | 62,300,000 |..++.....45. 72,200,000 
CQMAGR coc... ove cccccecesces.| 800,000 B,SODBOD [ooos cevccee 4,900,000 
Spanish America....... seeees.| 45,600,000 100,000 |.sseeeeeeees|| 45 5700,000 

est Indies.......... cipal ea cieka 2,500,000 See Se 3,600,000 
BE Rakas 5409:000%0080s60% g00,000 RQODjOTD |o0000scsee0s]} 3,800,000 
Philippines, etc........ ianee 5,700,000 SURMEE NL inns oceans 5,900,000 
Mit némhhdeandbakin tease sake 3)100,000 700,000 8,800,000 12, 00,000 
ps | Seeeevcceces veben 2,700,000 1,JOO;O0O |eccececcccce|| 4,400,000 

The world..... ngheecedencees 240,000,000 | 163,300,000 | 98,300,000 | 501,600,000 














As to the relative strength of Protestants and Roman Cath- 
olics in the chief missionary countries of the world, Mr. Mulhall 


An examination of the relative progress of Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism in the English-speaking countries, however, 
reveals, he states, a much greater percentage of gain for the 
latter faith: 


“In the United Kingdom there are no fewer than 4,600 Cath- 
olic churches, almost all built in the nineteenth century, and rep- 
resenting an outlay of at least £20,000,000 sterling. The prog- 
ress of Catholicity in Great Britain is chiefly among the educated 
classes, as appears from a work just published by Swan & 
Sonnenschein, London, which states that since the Tractarian 
movement of 1850 the persons who‘ have gone over to the Church 
of Rome include 445 graduates of Oxford, 213 of Cambridge, and 
63 of other universities, besides 27 peers, 244 military officers, 
162 authors, 129 lawyers, and 60 physicians. Among the gradu- 
ates were 446 clergymen of the Established Church.’ The seces- 


sion of so large a number of distinguished persons from the 
Churth of England to enter the Church of Rome has been ac- 
companied by a reaction among the masses of the English peo- 
ple, who have gone over largely to the Methodist and other 
sects. 


This is apparent from the returns of marriages in Eng- 
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land and Wales during forty years in the different places of wor- 
ship, showing the following ratios : 








1865-65 .|1866-75.|1876 85.|1886-95. 





I OS, 5 | hoot esi ccavs cate cove : 860 761 720 697 

I I oon pc ents sev se ress eave bvcevese 46 42 43 | 42 

PRIMING Foe hoeSceccrccntececese csctnceseses 04 197 237 261 
Be Te A re ee ee 1,000 1,000 








“In the decade ending 1865 the Church of England stood to 
dissenters as g to 1, but at present it is less than3to1. The 
dissenters have gained what the Church of England has lost, 
last while the ratio of Catholics has slightly fallen off in the 
forty years. Wesee that in England and Wales only 4 per cent. 
of the population is Roman Catholic, as compared with 8 per 
cent. in Scotland, 78 per cent. in Ireland, 4o per cent. in Canada, 
14 per cent. in the United States, and 22 per cent. in Australia. 

“The Roman Catholic hierarchy of the United States recently 
celebrated the centennial (1889) of the consecration of the first 
bishop, Dr. Carroll, of Baltimore, and so rapid has been the 
growth of Catholicity in that country that it now possesses more 
bishops than France, Austria, or Spain. There are, moreover, 
10,500 churches, 520 hospitals and asylums, 930 colleges, and 
3,100 schools built and maintained by Roman Catholics in the 
Union.” 





NEW MISSIONARY PLANS OF BUDDHISM. 


INCE the Parliament of Religions in Chicago eight years 
ago, there has been a growing interest in Buddhism in 
America; and thus, in the opinion of leading Buddhists of Ja- 
pan, the time was ripe for the establishment of the Buddhist 
mission in San Francisco last year. This was done under the 
authority of the high priest of the Western Hongwanji Temple 
of Japan, in cooperation with leading Buddhists of both the 
Southern and Northern churches of Asia. Concerning this Amer- 
ican mission and the general awakening of Buddhist missionary 


activity throughout the world, 7he Orient (Tokyo, January) 
says: 


“ The Buddhist order in America will be om-sectarian in na- 
ture, and wzzversa/ in its scope of propaganda, with the object 
of bringing the Buddhist Sangha [church] in all parts of the 
world into harmonious relationship, whereby some concerted 
plan for international and cooperative action may be arranged 
for the advancement of the Dhammacakka-ppavattana Suttam 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of mankind, out of 
compassion for the world. The first step of the Dharma-Sangha 
of Buddha will beto present an invitation to the Dharma-Rajas 
and high priests of the principal Nikaéyas [temples or sects] in 
the world, asking them to become counselers of the order; while 
an earnest invitation is also extended to the priests of all recog- 
nized Nikayas, to devout Buddhists and sympathizers of all na- 
tions, to become members of the Dharma-Sangha of Buddha. 
The second step will be to convene an international Buddhist 
council to consider plans for the establishment of a central organ- 
ization for the proper management of missions and education. 

“History and every-day experience familiarize us with the ter- 
rible curse brought upon mankind by sectarianism, bigotry, and 
persecution. No people have had more painful experience in re- 
ligious matters than the Christian world. This sad condition is 
deplored by all devout and learned men in the civilized world. 

“The Buddhist world has not suffered so much from the terri- 
ble curse of intolerance. At no time in Buddhist history has 
persecution been resorted to by the Sangha. The spirit of intol- 
erance, as expressed in the rock-inscribed edicts of Asoka the 
Great, 259 B.c., has been universally practised among all sects: 
‘The King Piyadasi wishes that all sects should dwell every- 
where (unmolested) ; for all of them approve of restraint (of the 
passions) and the perfecting of good deeds.’ Again: ‘The King 
Piyadasi honors all sects . . . but there is a fundamental law 
for every sect, viz., moderation in speech; that one should not 
exalt one’s own sect in decrying others and not depreciate them 
lightly, but that one ought, on the contrary, to show always to 
other sects the honor due to them. . . . Therefore peace alone is 


good, so that all should hear and listen gladly to the opinion of 
em ss : 


[February 23, 1901 


“The most important and valuable feature of the exhortation 
of the Tathagata concerning this matter, as also in all the teach- 


‘ings of the Holy One, is the Josztive, superimposed as it were 


upon the zegav¢ive order of the good law ; the observance of which 
insures perfect harmony and peace in the world, which consti- 
tute Nirvana. By the harmonious action of both the positive 
and negative forces in nature, the universe exists; without it, 
all life would cease. ‘The Enlightened One said, therefore, that 
one must not only cease to do evil and to purify one’s own heart, 
but must also perfect good deeds. Again, the Blessed One said: 


“*A man that stands alone, having decided to obey the truth, 
may be weak and slip back into his old ways. Therefore stand 
together, assist one another, and strengthen one another’s efforts. 

“** Be like unto brothers ; one in love, one in holiness, and one 
in your zeal for the truth. 

‘***Spread the truth and preach the doctrine in all quarters of 
the world, so that in the end all living creatures will be citizens 
of the kingdom of righteousness. 

“* This is the holy brotherhood ; this is the church of Buddha; 
this is the Sangha that establisheth a communion among all 
those who take the Buddha as their guide '—in other words a 
Universal Sangha.’ 


“The condition prevailing in the Buddhist world since the 
Third Buddhist Council goes to show that the followers of the 
Buddha have been apathetic and exhibited a great lack of energy, 
in so far, at least, as the Jositive teaching is concerned. For, 
until recent years, when, from sheer force of circumstances, some 
few zealous members of the Northern and Southern Sanghas 
have been inspired to action, nothing worthy of mention was 
done to bring even the followers of the good law into the bonds 
of brotherhood; much less to cooperate for the universalization 
of all religions and creeds. It is much to be regretted that no 
international Buddhist council has been held for over two thou- 
sand years, and but little effort put forth to ‘carry the doctrine 
to all nations,’ as commanded by the Blessed One. Each Nikaya 
stands firm in its mountain fastness of sectarianism, tolerant 
and friendly, perhaps, to its neighbors, but withal independent 
and firm to its peculiar forms, rites, and ceremonies; each Ni- 
kaya and each Buddhist country standing aloof from all others, 
while the gulf between the Northern and Southern Buddhists is 
still wider. Thus have all Buddhists deprived themselves of the 
glorious privileges of brotherly love, concord, unity, and peace. 
And the truth itself can find no place in the hearts of mankind 
for the want of harmony. The preaching of the good law has 
languished until darkness covers the earth and gross darkness 
the people. Well it is that of late years circumstances are bring- 
ing the Dharma-Rajas, priests, and devout Buddhists to a sense 
of their duty, and are leading them to see, at last, that modes of 
worship, rites and ceremonials, peculiar to the different Nikayas 
and countries, each being in accordance with the customs and 
manners of the people of the various nations, do not in any way 
add to, or take from, the good law proclaimed by the TathAgata.” 





THE PARIS CONGRESS OF RELIGION AND THE 
COMPARATIVE METHOD IN THEOLOGY. 


HE advances already made by the application of what is 
known as “the comparative method” in theology, altho 
apparent on every hand, have perhaps never been so vividly 
brought to the attention of the world as in the recent sessions of 
the International Congress of the History of Religion, at Paris. 
The Rev. Nathaniel Schmidt, professor of Semitic languages 
and literature at Cornell University, and American delegate to 
the congress, writes in The /ndependent (January 24) : 


“This congress was attended by over one hundred and fifty 
scholars, representing many lands and many religions. There 
were Catholics and Protestants, Jews and Mohammedans, Bud. 
dhists and Brahmans. Over sixty papers were read and dis- 
cussed dealing with the most different epochs in history and the 
most divergent phases of religious life. The great theologians 
whose fame in centuries past drew crowds of students from many 
lands to the Sorbonne would have opened their eyes wide with 
astonishment could they have looked upon the assembly that gath- 
ered in the old temple of learning. Yet nothing would have 
seemed so strange to them as the method of approach to what- 
ever subject was discussed quietly adopted by every participant. 
What kind of theologians were these who spent a whole week 
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together without producing a single masterpiece of apologetics, 
without even attempting a defense of their holy faith, and with 


never a quarrel over creed or ritual? As naturally as if there 
never had been any war of religions each man, whether he was 
a Japanese Buddhist, a Jewish rabbi, or a Christian theologian, 
presented his facts, calling them neither good nor bad, and 
brought in the tenets and rites of one religion to explain those of 
another. There was no seeking after a common ground. For 
every man knew that such a ground already existed in the com- 
mon method of research. 

“This method engenders sympathy, without which there is no 
true understanding. Senart, Sylvian Levy, and G. Oppert spoke 
as reverently of Buddhism as did Fujishama and Chicadzumi, 
and the natural love of these Japanese scholars for the faith of 
their fathers did not cause them to introduce any apologetic 
strain into their discussions. Rabbi Klein, in discussing the in- 
fluence of Essenism on Christianity, evinced the warmest interest 
not only in the teachings of Jesus but also in the world of thought 
and sentiment that meets us in the Fourth Gospel. Not the 
most sensitive child could be offended by the manner in which 
Marillier treated its nursery rimes, using them as keys to unlock 
the mysteries of primitive religion. Not the most conservative 
theologian could take exception to the spirit in which Sabatier 
described the services of Biblical criticism to the science of re- 
ligion.” 

The facilities for comparative study of the religions of the 
world are constantly increasing, says Dr. Schmidt, and the theo- 
logian of to-day must employ this method if he is to keep in 
touch with the best results of religious science : 


“In a carefully prepared paper that may soon be read in the 
Revue del Histoire des Religions, where also the other contri- 
butions will first appear before their final publication in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Congress, Jean Reville described the opportuni- 
ties now afforded by the universities of Europe and America. 
But the method is not confined to academic life. An ever-grow- 
ing number of men are employing it, with the most salutary 
effect, in their private researches, in pulpit and in press. The 
theologian of to-day, whatever his immediate affiliation, begins 
to realize that he must be familiar with the facts of man’s relig- 
ious life, not only within a limited field, but in all ages and all 
lands. He must be able to cite his proof-texts with something 
of the accuracy that characterized a past generation of divines, 
yet not from one collection of books merely, but from all sacred 
writings and other documents of religion, and not as dicta fro- 
éantia, proving what should be believed, but as evidence of what 
men have believed. He must be sufficiently conservative to rec- 
ognize that he can not do without the assistance of humanity, 
whose experiences, observations, and interpretations should be 
present with him even when in solitary meditation he faces di- 
rectly the realities of the universe, and sufficiently progressive 
not to follow slavishly even this guide, but to question state- 
ments and doubt conclusions in order that he may believe what 
is true. And he must have something of the dogmatician’s ca- 
pacity for coordinating his knowledge for bringing into a system 
what personal reflection, enriched and guided by the collective 
thinking of the race, leads him to regard as truth. 

“By the adoption of a correct method theology may rise again, 
by virtue of the vital importance of her subject-matter, to the 
dignity of a queen among the sciences, and should be able to 
command the services of the best-equipped minds for work that 
requires intellectual and moral power of a very high order.” 





The Cost of Christianity.—Recent statistics show ina 
Striking way the vast sum of money now expended each year 
to maintain the several Christian denominations. A writer in 
the Nashville American (January 30), basing his statements 
upon the returns from the churches compiled for 1900, says: 

“There are 187,800 churches, with a value of $724,900, 000. 
Last year the running expenses of the churches of the United 
States were $287,000,000. It required nearly $9,000,000 for New 
York City alone. For the four cities of New York, Philadelphia, 


Chicago, and Boston over $18,000,000 was required, and this does 
not include new buildings, mission contributions, or general 
charities. 


One hundred years ago there was not a missionary 
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society in this country; now our missionary societies collect and 
disburse $25,000,000 a year. Statistics recently compiled show 
that it costs $14,600,000 a year to maintain the Episcopal 
churches of this country, while the Presbyterian cost $20, 375,000 ; 
Baptist, $12,348,000; Methodist, $26,267,000, and Roman Cath- 
olic $31,185,000, The Sunday-school lesson papers, libraries, 
etc., cost $7,250,000....... 

“Trinity Church, of New York, is regarded as the richest 
church in America, it having large holdings in real estate; but 
St. Bartholomew's Episcopal Church, New York, has an income 
of about $200,000 a year, while Trinity, also Episcopal, receives 
about $168,000 a year. ‘There are several Episcopal churches in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston having incomes of from 
$50,000 to $130,000 a year. The largest income of any Presbyte- 
rian church is that of the Brick, New York, which is $116,000 a 
year; the next largest is the Second of Indianapolis, with $85, - 
ooo. Madison Avenue, New York, has the largest income of any 
Methodist church, $39,000a year. The wealthiest Baptist church 
is Fifth Avenue, New York, its income last year amounting to 
$145,000. The Rockefellers attend this church, and its income 
last year does not represent a fixed annual amount. While the 
Baptist churches have more than six times as many members as 
the Episcopalian, the cost of maintaining the latter is more than 
$2,000,000 greater. ‘The Episcopal Church, in proportion to nu- 
merical strength, cost from three to five times as much for main- 
tenance as either the Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, or Cath- 
olic. 

‘*About $2,000,000 a year is spent for Bibles by the American 
people, while $500,000 a year goes for hymn-books and $60,000 a 
year for prayer-books. The cost of religious periodicals and 
other literature amounts to $11,750,000 a year. Last year the 
amount of money spent by all countries in the interest of Chris- 
tianity amounted to much more than $1,000,000, 000,” 





ATTITUDE OF “RITUALISTS” TO THE 
ROMAN SEE. 


is frequently said that the object of the Catholic or “ Ritu- 

alist” Party in the English Church is to “ Romanize” the 
Established Church of England and to bring about an acknowl- 
edgment of the Pope’s supremacy. The London Daz/y News, 
for instance, in a review of a recent book by Mr. Walter Walsh, 
author of “The Secret History of the Oxford Movement,’ 


"says: 

“The destination of the Oxford Movement from the very first 
has been Rome. . . . For corporate reunion with Rome Newman 
(in his Anglican days), Froude, Keble, and, above all, Pusey, 
labored and prayed. . . . They wished to take the whole Church 
of England, with all her cathedrals and parish churches and her 
vast wealth with them, a present worthy of the Pope’s accept- 
ance and on conditions easy for him to accept. Nothing less 
than this would satisfy them, and nothing less than this will 
satisfy the leaders of the ritualists at the present day.” 


The London Church Review (Anglican-Catholic) denies this 
allegation zz ¢o¢o, and states the position of the great party it 


represents—and thus incidentally of American “ Ritualists "—as 
follows : 


“The objective of the revival has never been concealed, and 
that object is absolutely inconsistent with ‘handing over the 
Church of England’ upon any terms whatever, ‘easy’ or other- 
wise, to the Pope. We long for the reunion of historic Chris- 
tians in East as well as in West; but we would never purchase 
that reunion by submission to the Petrine claims, or by acknowl- 
edgment either of papal infallibility or papal supremacy. It is 
slander of the dead to suggest that Pusey or Keble would have 
done so either. So far from desiring to go to the Pope, our view 
rather is that he must abandon his unhistoric and un-Catholic 
pretensions, and approach us and the holy bishops of the Ortho- 
dox East. Rome made the separation, and Rome must mend it. 
We may point out to Zhe Daily News that these provinces [that 
is, the English Church, composed of the two ecclesiastical prov- 
inces or archbishoprics of Canterbury and York] never separated 
from the communion of Rome, altho they did repudiate the papal 
and even the patriarchal claims of that Apostolic See. Twelve 
years after the accession of Elizabeth Rome excommunicated us. 
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We have never sought to return the compliment. In any case, 
it should be clear to men of good will that the objective of the 
English Catholic movement is not submission to Rome, but the 
amendment of Rome and the peace of all Christendom ; prob- 
ably. in the first instance, by way of intercommunion between 
Canterbury and Moscow. In the eyes of men of the world such 
hopes may seem utopian, and even chimerical. At least they 
are neither disloyal nor dishonest.” 

The aim of Lord Halifax and of the Anglican “ Order of Cor- 
porate Reunion” is, its members state, to bring about such an 
understanding between the English Church, the Pope, and East- 
ern Orthodox believers as shall enable all Christians to be united 
and to acknowledge what is termed the “primacy of honor” of 
the Pope, as incumbent of the ancient patriarchal see of Rome. 





MR. MARION CRAWFORD ON RELIGION IN 
ITALY. 


HE religious situation in Italy since the accession of the 
new King has been a subject of much speculation. Oppo- 
nents of the Vatican have said that there never was a time when 
the Pope’s aspirations for temporal sovereignty were less likely 
to be realized; while on the other hand several unmistakable 
signs have proceeded from the Vatican revealing the fact that 
the Pope has not in the smallest degree abandoned his claims or 
laid aside his hopes. Some light is shed upon these and kindred 
religious matters in Italy by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, who, 
himself a Roman Catholic, has by a prolonged residence in 
Rome become well acquainted with Italian national and relig- 
ious aspirations. In regard tothe much debated character of 
the new King, who has been called in turn an atheist and a 
strong Roman Catholic, he says (in the New York 7rzbune, 
January 26) : 

‘Humbert was an easy-going fellow. To look at his portrait 
you would have taken him to bea terribly ferocious potentate 
and full of energy. In reality, he was a very exceptionally ten- 
der-hearted country gentleman, who cared little about the work 
of statecraft. This King, on the contrary—I met him several 
times when he was Prince of Naples—looks like a thin, weak 
man, who can not possibly exert himself to any great degree, 
when, as a matter of fact, he is always exerting himself, and 
never seems to be any the worse for it or to need rest. He is 
capable, too, and splendidly educated. His education was su- 
perintended by William Bliss, an English Catholic and a man of 
the highest learning. Oh, yes, the present King of Italy is not 
by any means a freethinker, whatever idea people may have de- 
rived from the antagonism with the Holy See in temporal affairs 


into which the House of Savoy has been thrown by circum- | 


stances. King Humbert, altho it may not be generally known, 
received the last sacraments and died in full favor with the 
church, and his son is a devout and orthodox Catholic.” 


Concerning the recent utterances of the Duke of Norfolk in 
favor of the temporal power, which have aroused so much angry 
comment in England, Mr. Crawford says that their importance 
has been much exaggerated, and that the duke’s position as a 
“black,” or papal advocate, is well understood in Italy: 


“I did hear it said that the English pilgr’mage to the Holy 
See came after all the others because the English were angry at 
the position of the Roman Curia in regard to the Boer war; but 
the Duke of Norfolk himself could have had no such motive, be- 
cause he had been in Rome on his own account some time before 
the pilgrimage arrived. I don’t even know that the Curia is pro- 
Boer. As for the Italians, there is a reason for their attitude 
which I don’t think is generally understood abroad. All Ital- 
ians—Romans included—whether they are ‘black’ or ‘white,’ 
papal or anti-papal, are strongly sympathetic with every move- 
ment that has the appearance to them of being ‘liberal,’ which 
means, with a republican tendency. Perhaps you don’t know 
that in the days of Austrian domination men were arrested in 
Northern Italy for crying ‘Viva Pio Nono!’ That was when the 
Pope was himself something of a republican leader. Now both 
‘blacks’ and ‘whites’ regard the British in South Africa as rep- 
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resenting autocracy and the Boers as fighting for republican 
ideas. If the Boers are bigoted Calvinists and have been hard 
on Catholics in their country, the fact has not been brought home 
to the Romans, ‘white’ o~ ‘ black.’ 

“The feelings of the Romans in matters of church and state 
are not easy for outsiders to understand. For an example, take 
the case of the present Prince Colonna. The head of the house 
of Colonna is one of the two hereditary prince assistants of the 
Holy See, the head of the house of Orsini being the other. But 
the Colonna have. been white—or Ghibelline, which is much the 
same thing—for seven hundred years, more or less, and before 
his father’s death, in 1894, the present Prince was an officer in 
the Italianarmy. And yet, as soon as his father died, the young 
prince took off King Humbert’s uniform and put on the medieval 
costume of his hereditary office. And now he walks in solemn 
procession behind the Pope on all occasions of state, and never 
goes near the Quirinal, altho his brother is mayor of Rome.” 


The London Saturday Review, commenting on the Norfolk 
incident, says: 


“The duke doubtiess expressed himself indiscreetly, but the 
newspapers, ‘looking beyond him quite,’ have attached to ‘his 
words a political gravity utterly disproportionate. We are sure 
that the duke was thinking only of spiritual and religious inter- 
ests when he desired greater freedom for the Holy See. And we 
must say that the Italian Government and Chamber are by no 
means so admirable as institutions as to justify their extreme 
sensibility to the smallest reflection upon their character.” 





A Parody of Applied Christianity.—In our issue of 
February 9, we credited, through aslipof the pen, to 7ke Church- 
man instead of to The Church Standard, a strongly worded 
denunciation of the recent doings of Christian nations in China. 
The Churchman, while not employing quite such extreme ex- 
pressions as in the item quoted, speaks as follows (February 9) 
of the Christian powers : 


“The allies in China, under the command of a German mar- 
shal, have been guilty of conduct that is a disgrace to the Chris- 
tianity of the nations whence they came, and that must sadly 
hamper the work of all missionaries in the far East for genera- 
tions tocome. That is a disagreeable fact, but it is impossible 
to evade it. Evidence multiplies day by day that the worst has 
not beentold. . . . Things have been done in the Chinese empire 
that would have driven any nation with a spark of self-respect 
to revolt, and the missionaries can not hope to build up a Chris- 
tian national church among a people whose national self-respect 
is gone. There has been a wanton disregard, too, of Chinese 
feeling as well as of Christian charity and Christian honesty. 
There have been even devoted missionaries sadly lacking in the 
grace of tact, and some, tho not of us, who have made them- 
selves, as is matter of official record, willing tools of political in- 
trigue. This last year has witnessed an awful object-lesson, or 
rather an awful parody of applied Christianity.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


OF late there has been a noticeable reaction among French men of let- 
ters, previously noted in these columns, in favor of the Roman Catholic 
Church. These include such men as Coppée, Brunetiére, Huysmans, and 
Bourget. In commenting on these conversions, Literature (London) says: 
“No one is entitled to point to them as signs of the times, or as indications 
of an increasing spirituality on the part of the community at large. The 
conversions, in short, of these twoor three individuals of peculiar tempera- 
ment are no more representative of the general tone of French thought 
than was the course of life which gave the conversions their raison d’étre; 
and the converted individuals themselves are no more representative 
Frenchmen than are writers like Anatole France, who win public respect 
while they adhere to the religion of Voltaire.” 


ONE of the latest humanitarian movements is a church union for the 
cure of the morphin and cocain habits, which have had such a sinister de- 
velopment in recent years. The Rev. Dr. W. N. Richie, a Presbyterian 
minister, formerly of Philadelphia, is in charge of the work, and among 
those who have highly commended his enterprise are the late Dr. John 
Hall; the Rev. Dr. R. F. Sample, ex-moderator of the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly; the Rev. Dr. S. S. Baldwin, recording secretary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Dr. E. M. Bliss, of 7he /ndependent ; Dr. C. 
A. Stoddard, editor of the New York Odserver; Mother Prindle, of the New 
York Rescue Mission, and many other well-known men and women. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of these persons, the remedy is one of the most 
efficacious and remarkable known to materia medica. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


EUROPEAN COMMENT ON KING EDWARD VII. 


HE policy and the sympathies of the new King of England 

are the dominant topic of discussion in the European press. 

British journals commend him for his alleged knowledge of king- 

craft, for his courtesy, tact, modesty, and sincerity, and also for 

his assumption of the name Edward. Says 7he 7imes (London) 
on this latter point: 


“The name which the King has assumed takes us back step by 
step to the most critical periods in the development of the Eng- 
lish nation, to the 
Reformation, to the 
Wars of the Roses, 
to the ‘Hundred 
Years’ War’ with 
France, to the end- 
ing of the Saxon 
monarchy, and _ to 
the early conflicts 
with the Danes. 
Those who value the 
historical continuity 
of a nation will re- 
joice that King Ed- 
ward VII. will thus 
take a place in our 
annals which will 
bring him into re- 
lation with the whole 
stream of national 
development.” 

















Von BULOW: ‘Don’t make such a fuss about 

it. You might disturb folks. Keep quiet.” 
—Lustig Blatter, Berlin. 

The Westminster 

Gazette (London) thinks it quite natural that continental opin- 

ion should be hostile to England, “for, from the European point 

of view, it is the special vice of our politics that we refuse to be 

assimilated to the European system,” but it hopes that the new 
King will inaugurate a change, expressing itself as follows: 


“We have a habit of lecturing other people about their busi- 
mess, and we take little pains to understand their point of view. 
We are always asserting that our ways are better than their 
ways, and tho we are liberal in matters of commerce, we are in 
the political sense unneighborly. It is the constant complaint of 
foreign diplomatists and writers in the foreign press that our 
statesmen are grossly ignorant about the fixed points in Euro- 
pean policy. They are always imagining that they can use Ger- 
many to check Russia, or spite Germany by friendliness to 
France, regardless of the vital considerations which constrain 
Germany to live in peace with Russia, and all three to keep the 
peace between their respective alliances. Thus, tho we are as 
a rule shrewd enough where our own interests are concerned, we 
seem generally to have no policy in the European sense of the 
word. Within four years we have been on the verge of serious 
quarrels with four great natiens successively—a proceeding 
which, apart from the merits of any particular case, makes the 
statesmen of Europe gasp for its rashness and its heedlessness. 
So the universal view has come to be that we are an unstable, 
unassimilable element who are happily for the moment re- 
strained from mischief: because we have our hands full else- 
where.” 


The French papers believe His Majesty friendly to France, and 
the Zemps (Paris) calls him “intellectually superior to all other 
princes of his house.” The /ourna/ des Débats (Paris) agrees 
with this statement and hopes that he will play a great part in 
“softening down prejudices and smoothing relations between 
both sides of the Channel.” 

“The new sovereign,” says the 7Zageb/att (Vienna), “is the 
first nobleman of his empire. .. . It is to be hoped that the 
world is the richer for a prince of peace.” The Ké/nische Zet- 
éung declares that King Edward has the confidence of the Ger- 
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man people because he knows their character. But the l’or- 
warts (Berlin), Socialist organ, says: “‘Edward VII. has been 
satisfied with the reputation of being the best-dressed man in 
Europe, and has never shown mental gifts of understanding 
more serious conditions. His acquaintance with the demi-monde 
of all the European capitals will 1. 

in the footsteps of the three Georges. 


ke it easy for him to follow 

The Russian press speaks, for the most part, in a critical man- 
ner. The Vzedomosti (St. Petersburg) recalls King Edward's 
sympathy for France, and wonders if it will extend to France’s 
ally. The Novosti (St. Petersburg) believes that, in view of 
this pro-Gallic feeling, the new King will be hostile to Germany. 
The pan-Slavist organ Svéef (St. Petersburg) demands that 
Russia take advantage of the death of Queen Victoria to bring 
pressure upon Great Britain for a partition of Beluchistan; 
“even as, at the moment of the death of Alexander III., Eng- 
land forced a new frontier in the Pamirs and Afghanistan.” 
West Beluchistan, concludes this journal, ‘‘must, without fail, 
become a Russian ‘sphere of influence.’ ” 

King Edward’s attitude to British imperialism and the Trans- 
vaal war in particular is awaited on the Continent with interest. 
The Novosti suggests that an opportunity is now given English 
to make peace with the Boers. How can King Edward continue 
the war, it asks, “since all war was so contrary to the views of 
his mother, the Queen, who, unhappily, could not prevent it?” 
The Exchangé Gazette (St. Petersburg--published in England) 
calls on the King to dissolve Parliament and ‘give the British 
Rossya (St. 
Petersburg) thinks that Emperor William’s visit to England was 


people the opportunity of impeaching its ministers,” 


merely the graceful end of his personal connection with the realm 
of his grandmother, and that the Kaiser will soon actively attempt 
intervention in the South African war. Referring to King Ed- 
ward’s “friendship for the jingo Chamberlain,” the Hero/d (St. 
Petersburg—published in German) asks: “ Will the glowing per- 
suasiveness of a Chamberlain, which up to now has hypnotized 
the English masses, also prevail in the palace, or will the new 
King see that Chamberlain's way is the way of destruction?” 
Some of the London journals are advocating a change in the 
royal title. Since the British Isles are the keystone, not the en- 
tire arch, of empire, says 7he Daily Mail (London), why not 
amend the title, “King of Great Britain and Ireland, ahd Em- 


peror of India,” to “Emperor of the Britons, King of Canada, 
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KITCHENER (in pursuit of De Wet) : “ There seem to be several of him!” 
—Figaro, Paris. 


Australia, and India”? 7Zs/e Maz/ also refers to the time-hon- 
ored British custom of issuing a new coinage at the beginning 


of a new reign, and says: 


“It might be well to consider whether the new reign might not 
be made to coincide with a reform in our system of reckoning 
money. In almost every country of the world, certainly in 
every progressive country outside the British empire, the deci- 
mal system has long since replaced the clumsy and elaborate 
duodecimal of other days.”—7rans/ations made for Tue Lir- 
ERARY DIGEST. 
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PROTECTION AND FREE-TRADE STRUGGLE 
IN GERMANY. 


HE agricultural and manufacturing interests in Germany 
are so evenly balanced that the protection-free-trade bat- 
tle which is now on threatens the empire with one of the gra- 
vest crises in its history. The German agriculturists, or Agra- 
rians, comprise the wealthiest, most aristocratic, and altogether 
most powerful interests in the community, with great influence 
at court and in control of a large proportion of the total number 
of votes in parliament. On the other hand, within the past six 
or seven years, Germany has assumed great importance as a 
manufacturing country, reaching out for the markets of the 
world, and, in consequence, demanding cheap raw materials and 
cheap foodstuffs. In December, 1903, the commercial treaties 
which Germany concluded in 18¢2-94 with Russia, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Servia, and Rumania, by which 
numerous duties were reduced, will expire. The question now 
agitating the empire is whether, in 1903, Germany shall return 
to a strongly protective policy, or shall conclude other treaties of 
a similar nature. Each party to the contest is declaring that it 
will be ruined unless the Government enact laws in its interest 
and inimical to the interests of the other. The military and offi- 
cial classes fear a decline of the large agricultural element, and 
a number of scientific authorities deplore the tendency to “ex- 
clusive industrialism.” Prof. Adolf Wagner, who is not an 
Agrarian, but a Socialist, argues (in the /oefse, Hamburg) as 
follows : 


“In advocating the development of Germany as a purely in- 
dustrial country, not enough attention is paid to the dangers of 
this course. The character of the nation can not be benefited. 
The unequal division of wealth is assisted by industrialism, and 
the unhealthy growth of the cities, combined with the depletion 
of the country districts, is a natural consequence of it. The in- 
crease of the power of plutocracy, unhealthy demands for large 
profits, envy and speculation, with their natural attendants of 
national demagogism, proletarianism, and revolutionary tenden- 
cies, are the results of industrialism. Unrestricted competition 
leads to monopolies, syndicates, and trusts, and it must produce 
the worst form of plutocracy. . . . England furnishes a striking 
example of the threatening dangers. Her geographical position, 
her wealth of coal and iron, are unable to preserve for her her 
monopoly in the face of competition and of such protective tariffs 
as those of the United States and Russia. These tariffs render 
competition eventually impossible, and the conditions which 
alone justify an overdeveloped industrialism on account of its 
profit must necessarily cease. Thereby the advantage of cheap 
agrarian produce as imported from abroad ceases, for even cheap 
bread is dear when there is no money for its purchase. A suffi- 
cient protection for our agrarian produce is therefore to be advo- 
cated in the interest of the whole nation, even if it should render 
the industrial development more slow.” 


The same conclusions are reached by Professor Oncken, who 
declares (in the Woche, Berlin) that the farming population forms 
the basis of national strength, and quotes from French authori- 
ties to show that Prussia owes her rise to her peasantry, which, 
compelled to toil hard and little accustomed to luxury, is the 
source of Prussian strength. The agrarians do not demand a 
prohibitive tariff (a duty of 50 marks ($12.50) per ton on wheat 
is generally mentioned) ; but one which will render possible 
agricultural competition with the United States and Russia. 

The manufacturing interests, on the other hand, claim that 
Germany will enter upon a period of general poverty, emigra- 
tion, and consequent national decline, unless she is enabled to 
keep open the markets for her industrial produce; and this can 
not be done, they declare, unless the Government is able to con- 
clude advantageous commercial treaties with foreign nations. 

The Nation (Berlin), one of the leading free-trade organs of 
the émpire, has been issuing a series of pamphlets on the various 
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phases of Germany’s tariff relations with other nations. Its ar- 
gument for free trade is mainly as follows: 


Nothing can be more foolish than the argument that the trade 
with a foreign country is disadvantageous because the balance 
of that trade is against us. Were that the case, we would have 
become poorer during the last ten years. Instead, we have be- 
come richer. Our exports have grown steadily, and that is a 
source of wealth, even if the imports have grown still more. Not 
every manufacturer can arrange to become an exporter, but all 
benefit by the exports. Without exports, prices at inland points 
would be very low, and there would be no relief for overproduc- 
tion. By our commercial treaties our exports were secured in the 
very quarters where they seemed most threatened. Without 
these arrangements, we would have been unable to provide work 
and bread for our growing population. The opponents of the 
commercial treaties intend to make bread dearer and work more 
scarce. If they succeed, we will be forced to export men instead 
of manufactures. Yet such a policy is defended as in accord 
with sound national economics ! 


The National Zeitung (Berlin) points out that the agrarians 
wish to provide a sliding tariff on agricultural produce, which 
would probably induce the foreign exporter to grant easier en- 
trance to German manufactures. 

In a supplement entitled “Tariff War or Free Trade with the 
United States of America,” the Na/zon declares that, without 
doubt, the United States could, in the event of a tariff war, 
practically stop the shipment of German goods to this country. 
But Germany needs agricultural produce and there are competi- 
tors to America and Russia. ‘Therefore, thinks the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, a tariff which, tho protective, is not prohibitive 
will not seriously disturb Germany’s trade relations. 

The Manchester Guardian compares the present tariff agita- 
tion in Germany to the agitation which preceded the victory of 
the Anti-Corn League in England, in 1846. Says 7he Guar- 
dian: 


“The agrarians admit that these conventions [Germany’s com- 
mercial treaties] have aided materially the growth of German 
manufacturing industry by enlarging the markets abroad for its 
productions. But they say that the freer admission of Russian, 
Austrian, and other foreign agricultural produce, which was the 
price paid for this enlargement, has proved disastrous for Ger- 
man farmers and landowners. Unless, therefore, steps are taken 
to check the competition of foreign food, the peasantry, ‘the 
backbone of German military strength’ and German loyalty, 
will decay, and then the country will be delivered over to the 
Socialists of the towns. On the other hand, if the duties are 
raised and the cost of living increased, no harm will come to the 
working classes of the manufacturing towns, because their 
wages will be proportionately advanced. It is a very simple 
doctrine. If you want to raise wages, all you have to do is to 
make food dearer and the desired result will follow. So said the 
English agrarians of the forties; but facts did not support them, 
for when bread was dearest wages were wretchedly low, and 
since the corn duties were abolished they have risen enormously. 
At present the German Government is showing great deference 
to the agricultural protectionists, probably under the conviction 
that it is good policy to conciliate them. But we have yet to see 
whether the necessity for expanding the markets abroad for Ger- 
man manufactures may not override all other considerations, ”— 
Translations made for THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 





Irish and Radical Comment on the Queen’s 
Death.—The Irish papers generally commend the life of the 
Queen for its personal worth; but 74e United lrishman (Dub- 
lin) says: “The assurance that the late monarch was a model of 
British domestic virtue interests us [the Irish] as little as it 
would the Irish peasant who saw his house being leveled and 
his wife thrown out on the roadside in Queen Victoria’s name.” 
It continues : 


‘““We are told that the late monarch was not to blame for the 
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evil committed during her reign—that she was a mere figure- 
head and the creature of her ministers. But for acting as that 
figurehead she drew a salary of £620,000 per annum—a salary 
which the starving Irish were taxed to pay, and for her orna- 
mental services her numerous progeny were maintained in luxu- 
rious idleness. Whether moral responsibility attaches to the 
man or woman who in consideration of a yearly salary allows the 
use of his or her name to sanction the oppression and despoiling 
of the weak we do not consider it worth while arguing.” 

Justice, the London Socialist organ, remarks that, “rare as 
common decency is among monarchs, we refuse to admit that 
the lady who has reigned over us for sixty-three years is worthy 
of all this overwhelming sorrow because she has accustomed the 
nation to respectable behavior in the highest place.” Viewed 
from the point of view of the welfare of the huge aggregation 
of human beings of whom she was the official head, concludes 
this journal, “we do not hesitate to affirm that her late Majesty 
was a very selfish and self-regarding old lady. . . . We chal- 
lenge her eulogists one and all to point to an instance in which 
the Queen and Empress incommoded herself in the slightest de- 
gree in order to further any great cause or to uphold any high 
ideal.” 

“According to her lights,” says Zhe Clarion (London), another 
Socialist journal, ‘Queen Victoria did her work perfectly. ... 
The ‘example’ she has set will be rigorously exacted from her 
successors, and so long as that is maintained, our state will have 
as convenient, cheap, and effective a figurehead as human wis- 
dom has yet discovered.” 


SCANDINAVIAN FEARS OF RUSSIA. 


USSIAN attempts to crush out national-consciousness in 
Finland and in the Baltic provinces have excited a feeling 

of alarm in the Scandinavian countries and a disposition to seek 
closer relationship with Germany seems to be rapidly gaining 
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THE RUSSIAN HUNGER. 


The only place where Europe can be touched is through its stomach. 
—Der Wahre Jacob, Stuttgart. 


ground. The Deutsche Tages Zeitung (Berlin) quotes from 
Scandinavian papers a number of utterances on the subject 
that are of considerable significance. Inthe Dansk Tidskrift 
(Copenhagen) the military expert Dahlhoff-Nelsen advocates the 
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closer union of Denmark with Germany for military reasons. 
But an alliance with Germany, he says, can be of advantage only 
in case of a great continental war, and to take sides against their 
sttong neighbor would in any case be disastrous to the Danes. 
The language troubles in the Sleswick frontier he regards as un- 
important. 

Similar views have inspired a great number of Swedish and 
Norwegian writers, especially since the Stockholm Dagens Ny- 











THE RETURN OF THE IMPERIAL COURT TO PEKING. 


The Russians return the Chinese Emperor’s private property (4 idols, 3 
dolls, 2 knives, and a bottle), and run off with Manchuria. 
—<Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 


heter has showed great friendship for Russia. Everywhere it 
is said that Germany is the only power whose protection can 
safely be sought. The Morgendladet (Christiania) takes occa- 
sion to indorse from a Norwegian point of view these Swedish 


wishes for an alliance with Germany. That would be the only 


guaranty of Scandinavian integrity, it argues, but it regards a 
moral e#/ente as for the present sufficient. The Stockholm Ar- 
betet goes much further. In an article headed “Idealism and 
Practical Politics” it argues as follows: 


It has been thought that the Scandinavian countries could de- 
fend themselves against Russian aggression by a revival of the 
Kalmar Union. But the interests of Sweden and Norway are 
too divergent ‘to permit aclose union between these countries. 
It is not so long ago that the Northern nations feared the lust of 
conquest which was predicted as the natural consequence of the 
great power created by the consolidation of Germany. But this 
horror teutonicus has passed away. It may also be assumed 
that France no longer seriously thinks of a war of revenge; but 
if she ever attacks Germany, Russia will assist her. If Germany 
has to succumb, Russia will not refrain from annexing the Scan- 
dinavian countries, which she has long desired. There is but 
one logical course for the Northern nations: they must unreserv- 
edly back Germany. It is easy to do so, for Germany does not 
seek conquest and is highly popular in Sweden, as she aims only 
at a triumph of the Germanic nations in the work of civilization. 
The ideal form of such an alliance would be the entrance of Swe- 
den into the German union on the same terms as those on which 
Bavaria, Saxony, Baden and Wiirtemberg entered the German 
federation. But‘the initiative must be taken by the Swedish 
Government. Germany would not refuse such aunion. Some 
people may regard this as veritable treason ; but we should not 
allow ourselves to be turned from the only course which can 
guaranty the preservation of our nationality and our language. 


Dagens Nyheter admits that these are the reflections of a 
thoughtful and honest man, and should be respected as such.— 
Translations made for Tue Literary DicEst. 





Laws of Succession in Europe.—tThe different laws 
of succession in Europe are sometimes confusing. Zhe Sz. 
James’ s Gazette (London) explains the three different systems. 
It says: 


“The most general is that known as the Salic system, under 
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which women are completely excluded. This is the rule in Bel- 
gium, Sweden and Norway, Italy, Denmark, and Germany. 
Then there is the German-Dutch system, under which males in 
all degrees of relationship take precedence of females, the throne 
passing to the female line only in case of the extinction of all the 
male lines, however remote. This is the rule in Holland—from 
which the law takes its name—Russia, and some of the minor Ger- 
man states. The third system is our own [English] under which 
females are excluded when there are males in the same degree of 
relationship, but take precedence of males whose degree of rela- 
tionship is not so close as theirown. ‘Thus an elder daughter of 
the ruling sovereign gives way to all her younger brothers and 
their issue, but takes precedence of a male cousin or a nephew. 
This system is the rule in Spain and Portugal as well as in Eng- 
land.” 





THE CHIEF CAUSE OF FRENCH DECADENCE. 


EPOPULATION and the remedies therefor have been the 
subject of animated discussion in the French periodicals 
for several years. Commenting on the statistics of the census 
for 1899, M. Bertillon, the well-known statistician, declares (in 
the Economiste Francaise) that they show the country to be in 
the same position as a man dying under the influence of chloro- 
form. “It is painless, but still it is death.” The figures indicate 
a stationary population, and if the present tendencies continue 
unchecked, an actual decrease is apprehended. Writing on the 
same subject in the Revue Bleue, J. Ernest Charles declares 
that something must be done at once, or “in one hundred years 
we will speak of France no more.” A bill is now pending in the 
Senate for a severe tax on bachelors and spinsters, and other 
suggestions have been offered. Among the causes of the low 
birth-rate are mentioned the law for equal division of landed 
property, artificial checks such as Zola denounces in Fécondité, 
poverty, high taxation, etc. But two or three prominent writers 
have plainly declared that “alcoholism is the enemy ”—the real 
cause of French decline in population, physiological vigor, and 
enterprise. A strong article on the subject is contributed to the 
Paris Matin by Henry Fouquier, a popular dramatist, critic, 
publicist, and novelist. In speaking of the prevalence of terri- 
ble crimes and other signs of degeneration, he says: 


“Our race, however, is not peculiarly vicious and cruel. Paris, 
no doubt, has had crises of ferocity, but under the domination of 
passions which were perhaps justifiable. Paris has known all 
the follies, good and bad—those of bloodshed among others. But 
in ordinary conditions the French spirit is rather compassionate. 
‘Poor head and good heart’ is still a national motto. We must 
seek outside of atavism and natural instincts of the French race 
the causes of the degeneracy of our morals. This decadence is, 
I hope, still curable. 

“The poor Baudelaire, grand poet but absolutely irrational 
man, fancied he was opening to us the door of the ‘artificial 
paradise’ in extolling intoxication. In reality, the door opened 
is that of a hell. It is alcohol, in fact, in all its forms, which 
makes the veritable maniacs who live among us, here malig- 
nant, there brutalized—so numerous that they have ceased to at- 
tract attention except when their crimes take an unusual shape. 
. . . The ferocity of our manners springs from alcoholism, espe- 
cially in what we still call ‘the lower classes,’ where there is at 
least one alcoholic for every ten persons, counting the uncon- 
scious as well as the conscious victims. The devoted persons 
who have made themselves the apostles of the crusade against 
alcoholism—a crusade which I esteem as the grandest work of 
our time—trace in their pamphlets and booklets the eloquent 
list of ravages produced by alcohol, no matter in what form it 
may be introduced into our economy. But they do not insist 
enough on disguised alcoholism, on that slow poisoning which 
may exist in persons who preserve all the appearance of temper- 
ance and who really are not addicted to intoxication. 

““Whether it be hereditary or acquired, nervosity has* become 
so general in our race that the evil of alcoholism may produce its 
ravages without the victims suspecting its influence upon them.” 
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Fouquier goes on to give examples of intelligent and “correct” 
people who would be shocked to hear that they are alcoholics and 
who yet suffer from a predisposition to that disease. They drink 
moderately, yet that amount is fatal tothem. They never get 
drunk, but their mind is never clear and strong, and their nerves 
never in normal condition. They are as degenerate as the 
drunkards that are universally despised and classed with the 
abandoned elements of society. Fouquier concludes: 


“It is necessary that we should know the truth. Alcoholic 
poisoning may exist outside habitual intoxication. The enemy 
of the human reason may insinuate itself without noise or excess, 
drop by drop we may say, and gain control all the same. It is 
a Tartuffe who waits for the last act—delirium or paralysis—to 
proclaim himself master of the house. It is for us to shut the 
door to him by all possible means. Here I imply the use of pub- 
lic remedies for ‘reasons of state.’ If we invoke this argument 
in passing and personal interests, how much more legitimate it 
is to employ it where it is a question of safeguarding the health 
and grandeur of our race!” 


By energetically fighting this evil, at least the worst manifes- 
tations of decadence would be checked, Fouquier believes. 
France, he holds, is becoming essentially more and more pacific, 
and the little ‘military outbursts” now witnessed do not imply 
a war spirit. Respect for life is, in fact, being strengthened, 
and the chief cause of degeneracy, disturbance and crime, he 
finds in drink.— 7rans/lation made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 





CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


Pudd’nhead Wilson and Freedom of Speech. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: The fact that your issue of January 
26 contains a review of the late happenings at Stanford and also Peck’s 
criticism of Mark Twain, recalls to me one of Pudd’nhead Wilson’s new 
maxims which is very pertinent to the Stanford doings, and to me is a 
commentary on Mark’s alleged decadence. Itruns: “It is by the goodness 
of God that in our country we have those three unspeakably precious 
things: freedom of speech, freedom of conscience, and the prudence never 
to practise either of them.” A. G. 

HUENEME, CAL. 


Lutherans and the Deity of Christ. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: Altho THE LITERARY DIGEST is 
hardly calculated for a prolonged discussion between readers, I once more 
draw on your liberality. To Rev. McSorley’s answer to me in THE DIGEST 
of January 5,1 feel it my duty to reply in order to bring my church out 
in the right light. 

1. His conviction that “one can seldom tell at any moment just what any 
Protestant does reject” could soon be changed as to the largest Protes- 
tant body, as the study of Symbolics will show that the Lutheran Church 
has a very definite confession. Formula Concordie gives the confession 
held by Lutherans always and to-day. Individual Lutherans can no more 
make that sound uncertain than Mivart makes it difficult to know what 
Catholics believe. We still can say : ‘‘ Ecclesia magno consensu apud nos 
docent,.. . de unitate essentie divine et de tribus personis.” 

2. He will not deny that he has mentioned the Lutherans in such a con- 
nection with other Protestants as toinclude them in his accusation of “ bold 
denial of the literal truth of the incarnation.” This is true about some so- 
called Protestants, but it does not strike home to Lutherans who with his 
own church always held the “Athanasian Symbol” which was written on 
purpose to defend the Deity of Christ. 

3. About Odinism in Norway and Sweden, he quotes the author. That 
may to some degree free him, but the statement remains false from what- 
ever source. It would—even if true—still not bea proof of the degenera- 
tion of Protestantism, as he infers, any more than he would accept the 
“Los-von-Rom” movement in Austria as a proof of the degeneration of 
Catholicism. 

“Lucus a non lucendo” is misapplied ; it strikes both ways. That is the 
habit of an antiphrasis, and besides—I do not believe in sarcasm in discuss- 
ing sacred things. I have written, because his appreciative words to Prot- 
estants seemed to show a desire to be fair, and I would like to have every 
fair-minded Catholic brother know our position, that we may agree where 
we do agree as on the divinity of Christ and many other important doc- 
trines. Yours in kindness, B. E. BERGESON. 


Pastor Norwegian Lutheran Church, 
BOSTON, Mass. 





ACCORDING to the statistics lately published in the “Litterarischer Pala- 
stina-Almanach,” the total population of Jerusalem is 45,536, of which 28,228 
are Jews, 8,560 Moslems, and 8,748 Christians. The latter are divided as 
follows: Greek Catholics (Orthodox Eastern Church), 4,625; Roman Catho- 
lics, 2,513 ; Armenians, 659; Protestants of various bodies, 645; Kopts, 125 + 
Ethiopians, 105; Syrians, 23. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
Poetic Tributes to the Queen. 


THE poetic tributes to the memory of Queen 


Victoria have been many. 
Alfred Austin, published a dirge entitled “Vic- 


The poet-laureate, 


toria,” in which the following lines are among the 
most notable: 


And long and late this happy season wore, 
This mellow, gracious autumn of her days, 
This sweet, grave Indian summer, till we grew 
To deem it limitless, and half forgot 
Mortality’s decree. And now there falls 

A sudden sadness on our lives, and we 

Can only bow disconsolate heads and weep, 
And look out from our lonely hearths and see 
The homeless drifting of the winter mist, 

And hear the requiem of the winter wind. 


The American press has not been wanting in its 
poetic tributes. Richard Henry Stoddard wrote 
in The Maitland Express on the day after the 
Queen’s death: 


Last night a Queen died who was more than 
Queen, 

By virtue of her royal womanhood ; 

A potent Presence, rather felt than seen, 

In the forefront of the world’s life she stood : 

For four score years her life was not her own, 

But maid, wife, mother, widow, set apart 

From private exercise of head and heart ; 

Mistress of millions, mateless and alone, 

She was the State, and what the State must be 

That governs well: that she hath governed well 

There needs no clamorous peal from monster bell 

To tell. Victoria, England mourns for thee, 

Not with loudcries, but silently, with bowed head, 

Proud of thy piace among her dearest Dead! 


Edwin Markham, in his “The Passing of Vic- 


toria,” wrote: 

The kindly deed will live in memory 

When London, in far centuries, shall be 

As still as Babylon and both a dream— 

When London dead shall be some poet’s theme— 
When all her tombs and towers shall be a flight 
Of ghostly arches in the noiseless night. 

Then as some bard on legends borne along 

Shall build her faded glories into song, 

Some Homer sing her darings and defeats, 
Filling with crowds again the grass-grown streets, 
Placing dead Kings back on their crumbled seats— 
There suddenly will sweep into his rime 
Victoria’s name long lavendered by Time; 

And all the poet heart of him will stir 

At some small heart-warm chronicle of her, 

The obscure whisper of some kindly deed 

Of this dead Queen. .... 


But the most frequently quoted lines of any 
have been those of Alfred Tennyson, written in 
851: 

To THE QUEEN. 


Revered, beloved—O you that hold 

A nobler office upon earth 

Than arms, or powers of brain or birth 
Could give the’ warrior Kings of old, 
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Victoria,—since your royal grace | 
To one of less desert allows 
This laurel greener from the brows 
Of him that uttered nothing base ; 


And should your greatness, and the care 
That yokes with empire, yield you time 
To make demand of modern rime 

If aught of ancient worth be there; 


Then—while a sweeter music wakes, 
And thro’ wild March the throstle calls, 
Where all about your palace walls 

The sun-lit almond blossom shakes— 


Take, Madam, this poor book of song ; 
For tho the faults were thick as dust 
In vacant chambers, I could trust 

Your kindness. May you rule us long, 


And leave us rulers of your blood 
As noble till the latest day ! 
May children of our children say, 
“She wrought her people lasting good ; 


“Her Court was pure; her life serene ; 
God gave her peace; her land reposed ; 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen ; 


“And statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons, when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and rake 

The bounds of freedom wider yet 


“By shaping some august decree, 
Which kept her throne unshaken still, 
Broad based upon her people’s will, 
And compassed iby the inviolate sea.” 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 
CHINA. 


February 11.—F reign envoys in Peking find 
their confereaces with the Chinese plenipo- 
tentiaries so fruitless that they decide to 
conduct future negotiations only in writing. 


February 12.—The Emperor of China is said to 
have given a choice of modes of suicides to 
the officials whose deaths are demanded by 
the foreign powers. 


February 15.—Something of a deadlock in peace 
pegema stone is reported from Peking, ioe to 
differences between the foreign envoys and 
military authorities there. 


February 17.—Count von Waldersee asks the 
American and French commanders in China 
to furnish all their available troops for an 
expedition to the west of Peking. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


February 11.—Enteric fever is increasing in 
British garrison camps in South Africa; pre- 
cautions against the spread of plague are 
taken at Cape Town; Secretary Cham ber- 
lain informs Sir Alfred Milner that there 
pi! be no change of British policy in South 

rica, 


February 14.—Lord Kitchener reports that his | 
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troops are engaged with De Wet’s force 
north of Philipstown. 


February 15.—Reports of severe reverses to 
Boer armsin the Transvaal and Cape Colony 
are received. 


February 16.—There 1s a growing feeling of op- 
timism in British military circles that the 
Boer war is drawing to a close; General 
Kitchener reports that his troops are pursu- 
ing De Wet north of De Aar in ape Colony, 
the Boer chief losing prisoners, a Maxim gun, 
and part of his ammunition train. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


February 11.—Riots take place in many Spanish 
cities and are viewed with apprehension by 
the Spanish Government; martial law is 
proclaimed in Valencia. 


February 12.—The marriage contract of the 
sister of the King of Spain is signed at Ma- 
drid ; fears are entertained of a popular out- 
break. 


The King of Greece returns home from Lon- 
don, after an affectionate parting from King 
Edward. 


February 13.—The Madrid police charges the 
populace in the streets, and many persons 
are injured; the preparations for the royal 
wedding are continued. 


February 14.—King Edward VII., with Queen 
Alexandra, rides in state from Buckingham 
Palace to the houses of Parliament ; in the 


house of Lords the King reads his speech |. 


from the throne, devoting it to a brief but 
comprehensive survey of the existing state 
of affairs throughout the empire. 


The Princess of the Asturias is married to 
Prince Charles of Bourbon at Madrid, the 
ceremonies taking place within the palace 
and affording no opportunity for a popular 
outbreak. 

February $s Sg Beoare assumes the title of 
“Protector of English Masons”; he reviews 
Strathcona’s Horse at Buckingham Palace. 

Herr Bebel, the German Socialist leader, bit- 
terly attacks Germany’s policy in China, ina 
speech in the Reichstag. 

Further disturbances occur in Spanish cities, 


tho Madrid is quiet ; riots also take place in 
the streets of Budapest. 


February 16.—M. de Witte, the Russian finance 

"minister, issues a retaliatory decree raising 
duties on American steel and iron goods 50 
per cent., because of Secretary Gage’s tariff 
policy. 

February 17.—Negotiations for the sale of the 
Danish West Indies to the United States 
cease, and the islands are to be adminis- 
tered in the future by the Danish East Asian 
Steamship Company. 

Mines on Vancouver Island are flooded, and 
sixty miners are entombed. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 


February 11.—Senate: The naval appropriation 
bill is passed; Mr. Caffery, of Louisiana, 
speaks on the ship subsidy bill. 

House: The diplomatic and consular appro- 
priation bill is passed; Mr. Sulzer makes a 
speech of sympathy with the Boers and at- 
tacks Secretary Hay. 


February 12.—House: The army appropriation 
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easily read as that you are zow reading! It’s all due to the India Paper, which 
is the thinnest printing paper in the world. The 
enormous sale these wonderful little books of the 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


are having is not alone due to their convenience 
when traveling, but because they make a library 
set which any one would be proud to own. 





Each Volume may be had, handsomely bound, in the follow- 
ing styles: Cloth, extra gilt top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt 
top, $1.25 ; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50. 


Old Size. New Size. 
Type Same Size. 





THACKERAY’S WORKS 
Now Ready and complete in fourteen 
volumes. 

‘Vanity Fair,’ ‘‘ Pendennis,” ‘‘ The New- 
comes,’’ ‘‘ Henry Esmond,” ‘‘ The Paris Sketch 
Book, etc.,’”? The Book of Snobs, etc.,’’ ‘ Bur- 
lesques, etc.,’’ ‘‘ Men’s Wives, etc.,”” ‘‘ The 
Virginians,’”’ ‘‘The Adventures of Philip,’’ 
“Catherine, etc.,’’ ‘‘Barry Lyndon, etc.,’’ 
** Essays, Reviews, etc.,’’ ‘Contributions to 

Punch, etc.”’ 


DICKENS’ NOVELS 


Already Published— The Pickwick Papers,”’ 
“ Nicholas Nickleby,’’ ‘* Barnaby Rudge,’’ 
** Oliver Twist,”’ and ‘‘Sketches by Boz,’’ ‘‘ Old 
Curiosity Shop,’’ ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” ‘‘ Dom- 
bey and Son,’ “ David Copperfield,” ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Notes,’ etc. Others will follow. 


SCOTT’S NOVELS 


Already Published— ‘ Waverley.’’ ‘‘Guy Man- 
nering.’”’ Scott’s novels will be complete in twenty- 
five volumes. The remaining twenty-three volumes 
will be published at the rate of two a month. 

















The one or more volumes which you may select will be sent you post-paid on receipt of price. 
Lf you are not satisfied, return them at once and your money will be refunded. 


Catalogue, with sample page, will be sent free on request. 


THOPIAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
Department H. 37-41 East 18th Street, NEW YORK. 


Is $05 Worth Saving 


voreur THE CHICAGO” «°* $35.00 


“THE CHICAGO TYPEWRITER ” is a mechanical triumph, a rare 
combination of highest quality with lowest price. Visible 














bill is passed. | 
February 13.—Both houses meet in joint conven- | 
tion and witness the counting of the elec- | 
toral vote, the election of McKinley and | 
Roosevelt being formally declared. 


February 15.—Senate: In the debate on the ship 
subsidy bill, Senator Teller announces his 
purpose to prevent a vote at the present 
session of Congress, which draws sharp re- 
joinders from several of the Republican Sena- 
tors. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 


February 11.—An important conference is held 
at the White House on the President’s nomi- 


nations for army promotions; the nomina- 
S BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


success prove these 
troches the simplest and best remed 
for Coughs, Hoarseness, Bronchial 
and Lung Troubles. 


In boxes— never sold In bulk. 
Its Care and Preservation. 


THE HUMAN HAIR "Soy! ‘crtrsonh'se 


A scientific study of the causes and prevention of falling 
hairand baldness. Cloth, 232 pages, $1.25. Booksellers 
or C.0.D., express prepaid. Circulars tor stam 





BROWN 








writing, standard keyboard, interchangeable steel type. 
marvel of simplicity, compactness and durability. Performs 
the best service for the iongest time at the least expense. 


GOLD MEDAL awarded to ‘‘ THE CHICAGO” at PARIS 
Exposition in open competition with all Typewriters. 











If desired we can also furnish with “THE CHICAGO” a com-. NS 
lete course of the popular Gregg shorthand taught by mail 
or $5.00 additional. 

WRITE US FOR FULL INFORMATION. 


Chicago Writing Machine Co., Dept. 8, 94-96 Wendell St., Chicago, U.S.A. = 
















A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


will demonstrate 
its advantages. 


Send for samples of writing, with 
prices, etc. Largest ani most 
complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the trade. Ma- 
chines shipped, privilege of inspection. Titleto every machine guaranteed 


1% Barclay Street. New York. 8 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md 

FIGHT ga Bromfield Street, ‘ton. 817 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City 

STORES 4 124 LaSalle &t.. Chicago, Ill. 208 North Ninth Street, St. Louis. 
4 


82 Diamond &t., Pittsburgh,Pa. 586 California St., San Francisco,Cal. 








Individual Communion Cups. 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not 
tolerate in your own home? The use of the individual communion service grows 
daily. Are you open to conviction? Would you like to see a list of the churches 
in which it is used and know the satisfaction it gives ? 

Send for our free book—it tells all about it. A trial outfit sent free on request. 





Maple Publishing Co., 156 Broadway, N, ¥. City. 





SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Dept. 4, Rochester. N.Y. 


Readers of Tae Literary DicEst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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tions of Generals Wood, Grant, and Bell are | 
favorably reported by the Senate committee 
on military affairs. 


February 12.—Mrs Carrie Nation arrives in | 
Chicago, and addresses a small public meet- 
ing there. 


Bryan and Lentz speak at a Lincoln dinner in 
Columbus, Ohio; Senator Hanna speaks at 
the Lincoln dinner in New York. 


Februrary 13.—There is thought to be a prospect 
of a tariff war between the United States 
and Russia on account of Secretary Gage’s 
action in imposing a countervailing duty on 
Russian sugar. 

February 14.—The President and Mrs. McKinley 
give a dinner at the White House in honor of 
the diplomatic corps. 


=k 16.—President McKinley announces 

that he will probably call an extra session of 
Congress as soon as he receives the Cuban 
constitution. 

February 17. —Mrs. Nation continues her “joint- 
smashing” crusade in Topeka, and is ar- 
rested four times. 

Ethelbert Nevin, the musical composer, dies 
in New Haven. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 


February 11.—Cuda: A delegation of prominent 
Cubans call on the President and discuss the | 





condition of affairs in the island with him. 


February 13 —Philippines: The'provincial gov- } 
ernment of the Philippine province of Pam- | 
panga is organized under direction of the 
American commission. 





February 16.—Cuda: President McKinley issues | 
an order reducing the export duties on 
Cuban tobacco 50 per cent. after April rst. 





CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 

Problem 539. 

Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST 
By WALTER PULITZER. 

Author of “Chess Harmonies.” 

Black — Nine Pieces. 























White—Nine Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 


The Monte Carlo Tournament. 


The International ‘Tournament in Monte Carlo 
began on Monday, February 4, with fourteen con- 
testants: Blackburne, Tschigorin, Schlechter, 
Marco, Janowski, Mason, Marshall, Winawer, Ala- 
pin, Mieses, Gunsberg, Sheve, Reggio, and Didier. 





For Loss of Appetite 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. W. H Hotcomse, New Orleans, La., says: ‘‘It 
is particular] serviceable in treatment of women and 
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Caicare She Gluobe“Wernicke Co. 


Cincinnati 


BOOK 


=i CASES 


An Ideal Book Case for the Home 


Handsome, convenient. A sys- 
tem of units, fitted with dust- 
poset, cushion-closing, self-retir- 
ng doors; greatest device ever 
puton a bookcase. Furnishedin 
grades and prices to suit all tastes 
and requirements. Carried in 
pases stock by dealers in principal 
ath cities. Send for list and illus- 
trated booklet 100-K. 


“G-W” pays the freight 


Boston 
London 


Also Elastic Cabinets and Card Indexes 








that Grow. 
fully worth a dollar. 





URPEE’S $ 


A Bright Business Catalogue of ninety pages that tells plain truth about BEST SEEDS 

Write a postal card to-day, or send ten cents (stamps or silver) for 

BURPEE’S QUARTER-CENTURY FARM ANNUAL,—2 New Book of 220 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






FOR 


EED-SENSE 301 


is mailed FREE to all. 














are perfect in action. Over 
years’ experience guides the 
manufacture. Get the improved. 
No tacks required. Tu avoid 
imitations,notice script name of 
STEWART HARTSHORN on label, 














children, for debility and loss of appetite.’? Supplies the 


needed nerve food and strengthening tonic. 
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BAILEYS COMBINATION 


STILL THE BAILEY & LUND MFG@ 
STERILIZER & fe TSCLYMER ST, 








i —— —______. 


RESIDENCE oF CrrUs H. McCormick 
Jarvis Hunt, Architect, Chicago 


Shingled Houses 

are warmer, prettier, cosier than clap- 
boarded— not so prim; and _ shingles 
stained with 


‘Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


have a soft depth and richness of color im- | 
possible in paints. They wear as long as | 
the best paint, preserve the wood better,* | 
and are 50 per cent. cheaper to buy and to 

apply. All the merits of paint (and more), 

twice the beauty and half the cost. 


Stained Wood Samples, and Colored Sketches sent free. | 
SAMUEL CABOT, 71 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. | 
Agents at All Central Points. 








“* Wood treated with c reosote is not subject to dry- | 
vot or other decay.”’—Century Dictionary. 
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COLLAR »# |) goes with our ones -piece col- | 
BUTTON et || lar button. 


68 Ch St. 
Krementz & Co., iene E. J. 
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| 2Cents Each 
' in (CHICAGO CARI« 
NETS. Taken Easi 
ly, Safeiy. No ex 
posure. Cleanses 
and invigorates en 
tire system. Sure 
= reventative of 
— ai rease. Keeps you 
| healthy andstrorg. 
OPE BATH CURES A 
COLD OR STOPS A 
Guaranteed 
—_ te cure Rheumatism, 
Obesity, Biood, Skin, 
Kidney, Liver and Nervous Diseases. Health re at medicated 
bathsat home. Price with Formule and Heater, ®&. Shipped 
on approval. GOOD AGENTS WANTED, #5 a day easily made. 
SPECIAL: To the first purchaser of Chicago Cabinets in 
each vicinity we have A GRAND SPECIAL OFFER, Ask for 
it today. Write for book about Turkish Baths, FREE. 
CHICAGO BATH CABINET CO., 


) ‘a i 
QHYICAGO 


450 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 








A SMOKE TEST 


Shuta ones ht and allow half a dozen smokers 
their rea ithin twenty minutes after tue smokin 
has stopped, the rooms will be free from smoke and smel 
without opening doors or windows, provided the 


Jackson Ventilating Grate 


is used in that room. It is not only the most healthful 

. but the most eco- 
nomical heating 
contrivance in 
existence. The 
Ventilating 
Grate burns 
either coal, wood 
or 8, and can 
be fitted in any 
ne ners fire- 
— Write to- 
ay “tor ILLUS 





E. A. JACKSON & BRO., 


54 BEEKMAN STREET, - NEW YORK CITY. 





Cure THROAT AND Lune DISEASES 


with our Improved Breathing Tube. It prevents colds, 
and strengthens the voice. Sent postpaid for $1.25 in- 
cluding the best work 
ever pub- lished on the 
great value of lung gym- 
nastics, by Dr. Patchen. 
Send 2-cent stamp for testimonials to 

€. HYGIENIC SUPPLY 60., P. 0. Box "i961, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The absence of the three great Masters, Lasker, 
Pillsbury, and Maroczy, detracts from the general 
interest in the tourney. 

The prizes are: First $1,000 and an object of art; 
Second, $600; third, $400; fifth, $160; sixth, $100. 
Baron Rothschild gives $100 for the best game, 
and Prof. I. L. Rice offers $50 for the most bril- 
liant game. 

At the time of going to press the score stood : 





Won.Lost. Won.Lost. 
pO RE 5% 13%|Mason............. 
Blackburne ,.....-. BEE. MERIMEOODOD. occcccescsic 
SRR a Y% 7%| Reggio .........00% 
Gunsberg.......... 5% 2%|Scheve......... 
= sag we She ae 2 |Schlechter... 

Mecnescccens se 2% 4%|Tschigorin 
UO” Re 1% 5%4|Winawer........... 





Solution of Problems. 


We are peculiarly unfortunate with the prob- 
lems of February 2, as each of them has two solu- 


tions. 
No. 533 (2d). 


Author’s Key, Q—B sq. 


Second solution, Q x Kt. 


Solved with author’s key, by M. W. H., Univer- 
sity of Virginia ; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans ; 
A Kni ht, Hillsboro, Tex.; the Rev. S. M. Morton, 
D.D., Effingham, Ill.; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, 
Ala.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Ocala, Fla.; G. Patter- 
son, Winnipeg, Can.; O. C. Brett, Humboldt, 
Kan.; F. E. Reid, New York City; N. Weil, Cal- 
houn, Ky.; H. M. Coss, Cattaraugus, N. Y.; H. A. 
Horwood, Hoboken, N. J.; H. A. Seade, Mahomet, 
Ill.; T. Hilgers, Paterson, N. J.; A. H. Gansser, 
Bay City. Mich.; L. H. R., Bennington, Vt.; J. E. 
Vincent, Lafargeville, N. Y.; J. E. Cannon, Rich- 
mond, Va.; F. F. Carroll, Aiken, S. C. 

Second solution: J. E. Wharton, Sherman, 
Tex.; W. W.S., Randolph-Macon System, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Dr. O. L. ‘Telling, Denver, Col.; W. J. 
Leake, Richmond, Va.; the Rev. P. Inon, Eckert, 
Mich.; H. Sleeper, Meriden, N. H.; the Rev. A. De 
R. Meares, Baltimore, Md.; R. H. Renshaw, Rich- 
mond, Va.; S. Stoddard, Kansas City, Mo.; D. 
Schandi, Corning, Ark.; J. T. Graves, Chicago, 
lil.; I. S. Pepper, Atalissa, Ia.; “Merope,” Cincin- 
nati; J. Best, Dixon, Ill.; 8. W. Shaw, Midnapore, 
Can.; D. A. Stewart, Plum Coulee, Can. 

Both solutions: C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. 
Va.; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; W. R. Coumbe, 
Lakeland, Fla.; D. G. Harris, Memphis, Tenn. 


. No. 534 (2d). 
Author’s Key, B—Q 8. 
Second solution, Kt—K 8. 

Author’s key: M. M., W. W., the Rev. G. D., the 
Rev. J. G.L., G. P., O. C. B., F. E. R., T. H., A. H. 
G., W. W., O. L. T., S. S., J. E. C. 

Second solution: N. W., H. A. H., J. E. W., D. 

;, H., &. W. &., F. F. C. 
Both solutions: M. W. H., W. R. C., H. A. S. 


The only explanation that we can offer is that 
533 came to us very highly commended, and we 
did not look for a“ capture” as the key. No. 534 
isa prize-winner. With the judges who awarded 
the prize, we did not see the second key, because the 
Kt is en prise,and we took it for granted that 
the Kt wasnot to move. It is worthy of notice 
that only four solvers found both solutions of 533; 
only three, both solutions of 534 ; and only one per- 
son sent both solutions of both problems. 

In addition to those reported, S. W. S. got $33 
and 534 (1st); F. F. C., 533 (rst); N. W., R. B. Hill, 
McLeansboro, II1., 534 (rst); L. H. R., 531, 532, 5333 
Dr. H. S., “Merope,” A. S. Ormsby, Emmetsburg, 
Ia., 531, 532 





SENT FREE AND PREPAID. 


To cure chronic eietes and constipation perfectly and 
rmanently. The Vernal Remedy Company of Buffalo, 
Y., will send a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine FREE and PREPAID to any reader of LireRArRY 
Dicest. It is a specific for all kidney, bladder and pros- 
tate troubles, and one dose a day cures. 








THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitchen stove furnishes 
peaty of distilled aerated water at 
fling cost. Simpleas a tea kettle, 
HON. WM. A. STONE, Govern- 
or of Pennsylvania, writes: ‘* Itake 
leasure in recommending your 
itary Still to any one who wants 
= and palatable water. The Still 
simple and easy to operate.” The 
Sanitary Still used in the WHITE 
HOUSE. Highest award at Paris- 
Sayan. DURABILITY UNEX 
CELLED. AVOID CHEAP AND 
FLIMSY STILLS. 


Write for booklet. Cuprigraph Co., 68 N. Green St. Chicago 
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Known and Prized for its nutritive and refreshing quali- 


ties. A drink for a Prince at less than a cent acup. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 








Ea SAVE ee" FUEL 


Rochester Radiator Co. 33 Furnace St. Rochester, N.Y. 











TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience. 


STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.x. 








never fails 


This lamp is better than anyillu- . WS 
mination you are using or considering. 

It is more brilliant than gas or electricity 
and is beyond any comparison with some nav 
systems, such as Gasoline Or Acetylene. It 
never smokes, smells or gives any troubie; is 
lighted and extinguished as easily as gas, and 
| costs but eighteen cents a month to burn. It 

is the ideal light for the home and thousands 
are in use. Send for our Catalog W and 
learn more about this remarkable light. AD 
styles from $1.80 up. ry 
THE ANCLE LAMP Co., 
76 Park PI., New York 


THE ANGLE LAMP IS GUARANTEED. 


Your money will be refunded if you 
do not find it exactly as represented. 








“We Were Not Disturbed All Night.” 

Parents tell us this who have vaporized C'resolene 
for their children with Whooping (ough or Croup. 
The record of twenty years shows the great curative 
and preventative power of Cresolene tor Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Measles, Catarrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, 
and other contagious diseases. Recent tests made at 
the Yale Pathological Laboratory a that vapor- 
ized Cresolene kills the germs of diphtheria. Send for 
descriptive booklet with testimonials, Sold by all 
druggists. 
Vapo-Cresolene €o., 180 Fulton St., New York. 

Et 








1877 ~—«C*For 23 Years 1900 
we have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other new growths except in the stomach, 


| other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity 


Without the Use of the Knife 
As a logical result of our success 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


has, from a humble beginning, become the largest 
and most elegantly appointed private institution in 
the world for the treatment of a special class of 


| diseases, and has no rivals. It is conducted by a 


graduate of standing in the Regular School of Med- 
icine, and upon a strictly ethical and professional 
basis. Any physician who desires to investigate our 
method of treatment will] be entertained as our guest. 


All Physicians are Cordially Invited 


Upon receipt of a description of any case of Can- 
cer or Tumor, we will mail, prepaid and securely 
sealed, THE MOST VALUABLE AND COMPRE- 
HENSIVE TREATISE ever published on this spe- 
cial subject, and will give you an opinion as to what 
can be accomplished by our method of treatment. 

We do not print testimonials, but can, by permis- 
sion, refer you to former patients whom we have 
successfully treated, that were similarly afflicted. 


Dis. W.E. BROWN & SOM, North Adams, flass. 


—_—— 









oy) CABINET--Free on Trial. 
i” All who suffer from rheuma- 

ou tiem, liver, kidney or bladder 
yi trou les, neuralgia, catarrh, 
ieczema, obesity, night sweats 
or bad complexion, gtc., should 
ia Write at once for offe of these 
Wa most wonderful and scientifical 
ily constructed cabinets, give it 
fae thorough trial in the privacy 
of your Own home and it _ 
oO no 







Rattle Oreck, Mich, for BARTEAS 00...59 Ry 31 
style you prefer and cabinet will be at once. 
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Sure to Grow Hair. 





‘s @emarkable Remedy That Makes The Hair 
Long, Soft, Silky and Glossy---Men, 
Women or Children, Even Bald Heads 

Gan Have a Fine Head of Hair. 





Free Trial Package of This Wonderful Preparation Is 
Mailed Free To All---Send Name and Address 





A remedy has been found that makes hair grow 
long and beautifully luxumant. The proprietors will 
mail to any one who sends tame and address a free 
trial package of the remedy so a test can be made of 
its remarkable i, fluence in stimulating the hair 
growth. Asit is a pure vegetable product you need 
have no hesitancy in using it freely as it cannot 
harin the most tender scalp. 

Send your name ard address to the Altenheim 
Medical Dispen ary, 2770 Butterfield Building, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, enclosing a 2-cent stamp to cover postage, 
and they wil: forward the free trial package at once. 
There is no good reason why you or your children 
should have poor hair It is necessary as a protection 
in both summer and winter and without a good 
growth of hair a child or adult is always liable to 
colds. Sickness of the mvther and child often stuns 
or paralyzes the hair roots and years are uired 
for nature to overcome the loss. Who can doubt 
the merits of this wonderful remedy when we have 
thousands of testimonials from such unquestionable 
people as the following : 

Savs Professor Turner, President of Fairmount 
College, Su!phur Ky., -"* After being bald for thirty 
years, I began using the remedy in 1895, and in a few 
weeks thereafter my entire scalp was covered with a 
thick downy growth of new hair. The whole of my 
hair was gone except a fringe around the hat line. 
In six weeks the bild spot was entirely covered. 
had been bald for thirty years, and when hair can be 
made to grow on such a head as mine no bald-headed 
person need fear the results 

Mile. Riva, 149 Avenue des Champs Elysees, the 
famous Parisian Contralto, whose wonderfully luxu- 
Tiant tresses add to a most bewitching person- 





SUBSTANTIAL INTEREST BEARING 
INVESTMENTS 


FOR PEOPLE WHO SAVE. 


4,5 and 6 Per Cent. Interest 


FIRST MORTCACE BONDS 
Railroad and other Stocks of known value, 
Better than real eatate mortgages, Savings Banks or 
Building and Loan Associations as investments. I 
furnish bonds or stocks of the highest grade only, in 
amounts to suit. Full particulars will be furnished 

for the asking. Bank references given. 


CHARLES C. ADSIT 


212 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SALESMEN ANo 
AGENTS WANTED 


ES—Our Famous 
BIS. WASES. Still, a won- 
derful inveu'ion—not a filter. 
22,000 already sold, Demand 
enormous. Everybody buys. 
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" WATER. RESERVOIR 





Over the kitchen stove it fur- 

iq nishes plenty of distilled, aer- 

= ated drinking water, pure, de- 
le licious and safe. Only method. 
Distilled Water cures Dyspep- 

- HH sia, Stomach, Bowrl, Kidney, 
Bladder and Heart Troubles; 

’ Pi-prrevents fevers and sickness. 

: Write for Booklet. New 
BOILING WATER Plan, Terms, ete. FREE 
S Harrison Mfg. Co., 
$45 Uarrivon Bidg., Ciacinnail, & 








ality, says :—‘‘I procured a set of the Foso Remedies | 


while touring the States, and they actually caused 
my hair to grow anew. We have in Paris such a be- 
wildering array of hair dressings it seeins strange we 
must go to the States for one that will make the hair 
grow. I had for several years been Insing my hair, 


had tried everything, and was finally obliged to wear | 


switches to keep up appearances. 1am happy to say 
that with the Foso Remedies my hair is pow more 
luxuriant than it ever was. ani am thankful to feel 
that it is all my own and cannot fali off to embarrass 
Ine.’ 

Geo N. Thatcher, of Covington, Ky., a prominent 
railway official, says: 

“TI was getting so bald and such a shining mark for 
my friends that I was forced into using hair reme- 


dies. I tried a dozen or more before I ran across the | 


Foso Treatment and am glad to say that I was well 
rewarded. My entire scalp is now thickly covered 
with long dark hair of the natural shade and I know 
beyond question that the Foso Remedies caused th's 
result. I do not hesitate to lend my name and influ- 
ence to these thoroughly trustw: thy hair growers.” 

With this new remedy the hair roots are stimulated 
to a most gratifying degree. The young hair shoots 
forth and grows with surprising rapidity. Mothers 
of little girls whose hair is short and apparently al- 
most lifeless will be eepennes! A delighted with the 
wonderful effect of this marvellous remedy. While 
the preparation is mainly intended for the cure of 
dandruff, falling hair and baldness in older people it 
is desirable to acquaint the mother with a preparation 
that will provide her little tots with beautifying 
tresses. Do not neglect to write at once for the free 
trial package. 
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Card Press $5 
Larger, $18 
Money aan ete maker, 
Type setting easy, 
rules sent. rite for 
catalog presses.type, 
paper, &c.to factory. 
THE PRESS CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


FREE Wiviesate Prices.” 


Write for our catalogue; 416 paves, 6x9 inches; post- 
age6cents. Advertise: 15.000 Books, Bibies, 
Periodicals,etc.,etc.,at Wholesale Prices, 
All bonks carried in stock. Best catalog ever print- 
ed and sent free of charge. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY CO. ,266-8 Wabash Ave.,Chicage 











5 of FAMOUS PERSONS 
AUTOGRAPH |, Sougnt ang Sold. 


LETTERS 1124 Broadway, New Y 


y York. . 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 

















Can You Crack ’Em ? 
A book of 100 catch problems. Real 


MENTAL 
brain ticklers. Mailed for 10 cents 


NUTS. stamps. Home, ony Co., D60-182 


Nassau Street, . B.—Just out, 
KNOTS, Cau you untie’em! 1 cts. 














Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing, 
Sent on approval. Write for catalogue, 
184 South llth Street, Philadelmhis 








WM. V. WILLIS & CO., 
OPIUM, DRINK 
HABITS permanentiy 
cured athome. No lossof 
time from business. No relapses. Free sample and 
book (in plain sealed «nvelope). DR. PURDY, Room 6, 
Binz Bldg., Houston, Texas. 





The Natural Body Brace advertised in this paper in the 
first issue of this month, isa delightful, certain remedy for 
ailments peculiar to women avd girls. It makes walking and 
work easy; gives good figure and light step. Write the 
| Natural Body Brace Co., Box 713, Salina, Kan., for free ilius- 
trated book. 


WHISKY and other drug habits 
| eured in 30 days. Sanitarium 
treatment, Book and particulars 


| F¥REK. B. M. WOOLLEY, M.D., Atianta, Ga. 


| 
K LIPS aa. panna’ ee Pittoneld: Mass. 


5 k Brentano’s Monthly Bulletin 
| 00 $ FOR ALL BOOK LOVERS 
Compact, Useful, Adequate 
1o cehts per year, postpaid 


/ 
| BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, New York 
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MAKE THE CHANGE 
Before Coffee Wrecks You. 


} me that coffee drinking was the cause of my gastritis, 
nervousness, torpid liver, and trembling hands that 
interfered with my business, that of mechanical draw- 
ing, but coffee was my only habit and I loved it so 


“The right man came along one day when he told 


that I did not see how I could give it up. 


» Postum Food Coffee I could not have mustered up 
| will power enough to abandon my favorite beverage. 
I left off coffee that day at lunch and had a cup of 


N 
s) If he had not been so enthusiastic regarding the 
< relief in his case by leaving off coffee and taking 







Postum. It was made good and had a rich, dark 
color, with a delicious flavor that I could not tell from 
: regular coffee. It pleased the eye, smell and palate, 
so I had it each day at the restaurant for the noonday 


« lunch, and discovered a decided improvement in my con- 
= dition, but it was not until I left off coffee for break- 
OHMS fast and used Postum in its place that real relief set 
= \ y in. Now I am free from gastritis, headaches, and fully 
ay \ appreciate the value of the ‘nerve ease.’ No more 
SKR¥ trembling hands and no more nervous prostration. I 

i s am well, and feel that I should say to others who are 

aye ) being poisoned by a beverage that they do not suspect, 

LM ‘ coffee,’ ‘‘ Make the change before the poison works 
baal pS" y destruction in you.’” 


This letter is from a New York mechanical draughts- 
man. Name can be furnished by the Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., at Battle Creek, Mich. 





Dr. R. Bell, of St. Louis, 
writes: 

“T have used Tartarlith- 
ine with marked success 
in treating hitherto obsti- 
nate cases. So far as my 
experience goes, you have 
in this preparation a com- 
bination most valuable to 
the profession.” 
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Send for our Free Pamphlet, tell- 
ing you how to cure Rheumatism. 













all Druggists, or 


Tartarlithine is sold 4 : 
y mail. 


wiil be sent post-paid 









McKESSON & ROBBINS 
S97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
SQLE AGEMT!S FOR THE TARTAR LITHIME CO 









Readers of Tas Lirsrar: Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 






















Registered Trade Mark: 


SWISSES 


Dotted and Embroidered 


For Summer and Evening Dresses Swisses 
promise to be more popular than ever. 

White grounds with colored novelty figures, 
and colored grounds with white embroidery. 
Polka dots in all sizes; white on black and 
black dots*on white are among the patterns 
shown. Price, 5oc. a yard and upwards. 


Our Embroidery and Lace Department, in connection 
with our Wash Dress Goods Department, contains a 
choice new line of Edgings, Beadings, Insertions, and 
Allovers. Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


‘¢ The Linen Store’’ 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 





JULIAN HAWTHORNE says, in The North 
American, Philadelphia: ...‘* He isa voice speakiug 
unfamiliar things. with good emphasis and discre- 
tion, and to singular issues. . . . I am inclined to 
concede to him the power of independent thought, 
and of the creative cr artistic faculty ; he is not a 
mere echo; he is positive, not passive. These are 
great merits. ... It is likely to see many other 
editions.” 


Che Religion 
of Democracy 


By CHARLES FERGUSON 


A Memorandum of Modern Principles 
“FRESH, INDEPENDENT, BOLD, BROAD, EARNEST”’ 


** Fresh, independent, bold, broad, earnest. it is the 
utterance of a man who has a message for his times, 
and that message an iutepretation of God and 
nature.” — Christian Herald, Detroit. 

“An admirable book.’’— 

Edward E, Hale, D.D., LL.D. 

**It is a clarion call to a hig*er civilization.” — 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


**It treats a great subject in a noble way.”’ 
Francis E. Clark, D.D. 


“It is startlingly suggestive—thoroughly Ameri- 
can.’’- Rev, Fay W. Tompkins, Philadelphia. 


“Tt is a splendid book,”"—Bolton Hall, N. Y. Tax 
Reform Association. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00. Post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pub’rs 
30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 
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